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TO COLLEGE STUDENTS: -)' 


You are probably locking forward to a profes- e 
sional or business career. The social ministries offered 
by the practice of medicine, the school, or the church have 

power of attraction, but some among you may have heard more | 
or less distinctly the call of a new vocation -- a vocation m 
of healing, of ministry, all three in one and yet different ; 
from any of the three -- the vocation of social work. 


Philanthropy, transformed by democracy and justice, 
satisfies anew that spirit of service which college ideals 
inspire. Stripped of sentimentality by the discipline of a 
scientific method, enriched by the definite contributions of 
economics, politics, sanitation, and other sciences, linked 
to public institutions and yet creating constantly new forms 
of voluntary enterprise, philanthropy is becoming farsighted, a 
thoroughgoing, vital, practical, and efficient. 


Social work, which embraces both philanthropy and 
social education, has become a distinct profession, with its 
standards and technique. Special preparation for it is in- 
dispensable. [ 


The New York School of Philanthropy offers to well | 
prepared students a two-year professional course of graduate 
character. Candidates for the degrees of M. A. and Ph. D. in 4 
Columbia University may offer courses in The School of Philan- t 
thropy in partial fulfillment of the University reguirezents. A 


Entrance examinations are held in June and September. 
We shall be glad to send suggestions as to the best preparation 
for them, or other information, to college teachers and stu- 
dents and others who may be interested. 
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The GIST of IT— 


"THE Rockefeller Foundation announces it 

has sent a shipload of food for non- 
combatant Belgians and will undertake re- 
lief on a large scale. Wickliffe Rose, of 
the hookworm campaign, will be chairman 
of the commission in charge. 


HE last loot of the Indians—millions of 

it—may fall into itching palms in Okla- 
homa. Kate Barnard, “next friend” of 
Indian children as state commissioner of 
charities, tells how she fought their cause 
and had her appropriation cut off for her 
pains. Page 154. 


HARD sledding’s ahead this winter for 
the half million transient laborers in the 

Northwest. Superior and Duluth are plan- 

ning on what to do about it. Page 119. 


DUFFY-POWERS’ department store at 

Rochester has reopened Saturday nights, 
threatening thereby to break up a year’s 
practice of early Saturday closing by hun- 
dreds of merchants. Page 151. 


‘THE Anarchist and the Catholic priest who 

took joint charge of a pitiful family of 
refugees in France typify the leveling of 
all differences and the opening of all doors 
when it comes to the Belgians. Page 119. 


"THE New York State Civil Service Com- 

mission has been investigating the New 
York city commission and through it the 
new work of the Department of Public 
Charities in separating dependent children 
from institutions and reuniting them with 
their families. Political wrath and the an- 
tagonism of private charitable institutions 
have been freely charged as motives. Pages 
122, 159. 


Way 


BIRMINGHAM’S delegation is holding 

public hearings on bills prepared for the 
Legislature, which meets in January for the 
first time in four years. Social legislation 
is to the fore in a state socially laggard. 
Page 130. 


FE.MPLOYERS meeting in the National 

Council of Industrial Safety reported 
sweeping reductions in industrial accidents 
and turned for the first time to trade dis- 
eases. Page 121. 


HEN the navy and the Red Cross had 
~--finished at Vera Cruz, typhoid, malaria 
and small-pox were routed arid a start made 
at turning the flank of tuberculosis and 
syphilis. Page 133. 


«THE future is the past multiplied by the 

unforeseen,” says Professor Giddings, 
writing of the larger aspects of the war. 
For lasting peace we must have free trade 
as the alternative to conquest for a grow- 
ing people; monarchical sovereignty must 
go, and the religion of barbarism with it. 
Page 143. 


ROM the very heart of what is now 

the eastern war zone in Poland came 
the Old Believers whom Mr. Sokoloff 
found in Pittsburgh. “We do as our 
fathers did,” one bearded patriarch told him. 
Page 145. 
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Charlotte Perkins Gilman 


“The Woman Movement would have a tougher 
intellectual fiber, a widely and deeply conscious 
scope, would be more of sustaining inspiration, 
if the multitude of women who think they know 
what that movement means, were to know 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman and her Forerunner.’ 


—W=m.Marion Reedy, in The Mirror, St.Louis,Mo. 
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The Forerunner carries Mrs. Gilman's best and 
newest work; her social philosophy, her verse, 
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the Home that is no Workshop; for the New 
Ethics, the New Economics, the New World we 
are to make—are making. 


Enclosed find 25c. in stamns for four months’ 
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We Belivwe— 


THAT home-making should be regarded as a pro- 

fession. 

[Hat right living should be the fourth “‘R” in 
education. 

TH4t health is the business of the individual, ill- 
ness of the physician. 

THAT the spending of money is as important as the 
earning of the money. 

THAT the upbringing of children demands more 
study than the raising of chickens. 
HAT the home-maker should be as alert to make 
progress in her life work as the business or pro- 
fessional man. 


—American School of Home Economics 


If you agree, send for the 100-page illustrated handbook, ‘““The 
Profession of Home-Making,”” giving details of home-study, 
domestic science courses, etc. It's FREE. Address postal or 
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WHAT TO DO WITH THE DEFECTIVE CHILD 


THE SCHOOL TRAINING OF DEFECTIVE CHILDREN 


By HENRY H. GODDARD, Director of the Department of Research of 
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The latest volume in the School Efficiency Series edited by Professor Paul H. Hanus. 

of vital interest to every person concerned in school administration or in 
any branch of elementary education. 
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done for and with these children, both in their own interests and in the interests of normal school 
children, is a problem to the solution of which Dr. Goddard brings special knowledge and experience. 
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Existing conditions—proper school room and equipment for defective children—training of teachers for 
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NORTHWEST 


THE ouTLook for labor in the 
country round about the upper of 
the Great Lakes is particularly bad, 
according to Henry F. Burt, superin- 
tendent of the Lake Superior Mission 
at Superior, Wis. He reports that “the 
‘situation which the Northwest is about 
‘to face is the most overwhelming in its 
history.” 

Superior, a city of less than 45,000 in- 
habitants, annually clears a great gang 
of transient laborers estimated at five 

‘hundred thousand men. They find em- 
ployment on the coal, ore, grain and 
merchandise docks, on the boats of the 

Great Lakes in railroad construction 
gangs, harvest fields, and the woods. 

For some time the labor market has 
been long. The harvest fields were 
flooded with men, labor was cheap and 
of short duration. The railroads have 
employed less labor than before. Iron 
ore shipments have been low. 

The one factor which has saved the 


A HARD WINTER AHEAD IN THE 


' local situation is the rapidly growing 


cities of Superior and Duluth which 
have not felt the depression experienced 
in other parts of the country. Both have 
made extensive improvements and have 
done much building. : 

The long winter of the North, how- 
ever, will seal up these operations, ex- 
cept coal shipping, and even that is ex- 
pected to slump as shipments through 
Superior alone are nearly two million 
tons less than last year. 

On general inquiry Mr. Burt has 
learned that there will be little work 
in the woods this winter. Practically 
all the small concerns which have been 
marketing pillings, ties, stay-bolts, tim- 


_ bers and pulp-wood will not operate be- 


cause of the lack of demand for. rail- 
road ties and pillings. This kind of work 
furnished employment for not less than 
ten thousand men in northern Wiscon- 
sin two years ago. A few of the large 
lumber companies will operate in order 
to utilize cheap labor, for which they 
expect to pay from twelve to eighteen 
dollars a month. Such a state of affairs, 


Mr. Burt points out, will shut out thou- 


- sands of transient laborers usually em- 
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ployed. And it will affect the settlers 
who work in the woods in the winter and 
the dock, harvest, and railroad hands. 

Duluth is already considering ways 
and means of handling the men who will 
be out of work, and in Superior both 
public officials and interested private 
citizens will tackle the problem. Mr. 
Burt finds little hope that employment 
can be found for many men. Even last 
winter the Lake Superior Mission gave 
away approximately 3,500 beds, 2,000 
meals and, because of the overflow, per- 
mitted 4,000 men to sleep on its floors. 
A like number of men slept on the 
floors of the City Hall. Duluth faced a 
similar situation. 

“Because of the severe winters in the 
North, the problem of providing employ- 
ment is puzzling,” concludes Mr. Burt. 
“There is a general feeling, however, that 
after surviving the winter, conditions 
will be much improved in the spring.” 


On a poster stamp just issued by 
the National Consumers’ League, a 
jolly red cardinal bird on a snow- 


laden bough sings “shop early” to 
prospective Christmas shoppers. The 
poster stamps, which are 234 by 1% 
inches and lithographed in seven 
colors, are chiefly designed for use by 
department stores on packages. They 
are also being sold at cost to all 
people who wish to send a cheery 
reminder that Christmas presents 
should be purchased early. 
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OSPITALITY FOR BELGIAN 
REFUGEES 


THE ARRIVAL in England of 


refugees from Belgium at the rate 
of nearly 2,000 a day is report- 
ed by Edward P. Bell, London 


correspondent of the Chicago Daily 
News. Seldom quite alone, they cling 
to friends and family as if afraid to lose 
each other. Even the committees re- 
ceiving them have been obliged to reckon 
with the unwillingness of members of 
families to be separated. In the eyes 
of some of them is the haunting look 
of a mother who lost her child, of a 
father who. has seen things which he 
wants to forget. 

The little bits of black, yellow and red 
ribbon on their coats or dresses at once 
assure them of the good will of the 
public. Even the bus conductors and 
shop men of London forget their usual 
unwillingness to understand a foreigner 
and try to help the Belgians. And hur- 
rying city men are not indignant when 
a forlorn little group of refugees stops 
right in the middle of the pavement, un- 
certain of where to go. 

While some refugees have saved 
enough to rent houses and _ otherwise 
help themselves, most of them are desti- 
tute of all necessities of life. The shel- 
terless are taken into public and private 
buildings and are welcomed as guests 
in thousands of family homes. A few 
people at Busby, near London, obtained 
a large empty house, rent free from the 
owner. Water and gas were supplied 
free of charge. A coal firm gave fuel 
and women collected from their friends 
furnishings for the house and contribu- 
tions for household expenses at the rate 
of eight shillings for the board of an 
adult and five shillings for a child. 

All over England individuals and small 
local societies are vigorously co-operat- 
ing with the Belgian War Refugee 
Committee in London, which has re- 
quested all municipalities to receive a 
certain number of refugees. The secre- 
tary of this committee reports the re- 
ceipt of letters offering help at the daily 
average of five thousand. Offers of 
complete hospitality have provided for 
10,000 people, and 15,000 more receive 
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partial hospitality. 
ages of clothing have been received. 

Freda Tcherkesoff, who reports some 
of these facts, quotes a friend’s letter 
from western France, describing this 
striking instance of the leveling of all 
differences, creed and party, in the per- 
sonal response everywhere spontaneously 
given to the appeal of human need: 

“Beside the cathedral door in Bor- 
deaux I met a family of Belgians, sur- 
rounded by a small crowd. The father 
had been shot through the foot and 
could move only on crutches. The 
mother, with a hard-set face, kept her 
two smaller children by the hand. The 
little girl had a dirty doll tightly clutch- 
ed, evidently her greatest treasure and 
comfort. All the family possessed was 
tied in two large sheets. At last a man 
stepped out of the crowd and said: ‘Why 
don’t you go to the refugees’ shelter? 
Come, I'll help you.’ He slung one of the 
bundles over his shoulder, a priest took 
up the other, a gentleman with the ro- 
sette of the Legion of Honor took one 
of the children on his arm, the mother 
carried the second child, the others fol- 
lowed with the father who limped be- 
hind. I knew that the first speaker was 
an Anarchist and I looked after the sin- 
gular procession—the Anarchist and the 
Roman Catholic priest trudging side by 
side, bent nearly double under their 
heavy loads.” 


Systematic efforts are taking form to 
give the refugees employment in paper 
production, market-gardening,  flax- 
growing, farming and manufacturing. 
Notwithstanding slack work in these 
home lines, even the lower types of 
workers share what they have with the 
refugees. When a train full of them 
arrived early one morning, they looked 
so wretched, so worn and torn, that a 
few rag pickers, who after their early 
tour of searching the dust bins happened 
to be at the station, were so over- 
come with pity that they shared their 
scanty earnings with the hungry in buy- 
ing them their breakfast. 


HOLLAND is reported by W. J. L. 

Kieh! to have received more than 
one and a half million refugees from 
Belgium. The population of the country 
has thus been increased by almost one- 
third. The roads and streets in the small 
Dutch frontier villages are crowded by 
the fugitives: The government of -Hol- 
land is caring for some of them in tents 
each accommodating 1,000 persons. On 
the rivers they are sheltered in ships and 
boats. At every big railway station 
huge kettles of hot milk are served to 
the little children and aged people by 
Boy Scouts. Coffee, bread and soup 
with meat are held in readiness to feed 
the famished multitudes. At Rosendaal 
about 1,000 great soup kettles have been 
installed. 

Practically every person in Holland is 
said to be taking one or more fugitives 
into his home and often the poorest are 
the most charitable. A train conductor 


Over 3,000 pack- 


What better way of Lene 
up to the full meaning o 
Christmas Time? 


Buy your share 
of Red Cross Seals 


“That's the right Christmas spirit ” 


One hundred and fifteen million 
Red Cross Christmas seais are on 
their way to the front in the war 
against tuberculosis which the Nation- 
al Association for the Study and Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis and its two 
thousand affliated organizations are 
waging in co-operation with the 
American Red Cross. In spite of fin- 
ancial depression and war _ relief 
solicitations, the tuberculosis fighters 
plan a bigger campaign than ever. 
They are urging Americans to en- 
list in this war against grim death, 
which every year takes 200,000 lives in 
the United States, and even now has 
a list of a million wounded. 


overheard a humble couple saying: “Let 
us take a poor little Belgian boy into 
our home. Our boy is four years old 
and the baby can wear the little frocks 
he has outgrown.” It had to be a girl, 
because the boy insisted he must have 
a little sister. One Dutch society has 
the offer of 115 homes to adopt children. 
The true horror of war, says another 
correspondent, is not realized until one 
sees little children holding one another’s 
hands and trudging behind mothers 
bending ‘under the weight of bundles 
made out of bed spreads knotted to- 
gether and thrown over. the shoulder. 
One woman with several children, when 
lifted into an automobile after tramp- 
ing all day was crying, but it was be- 
cause of the Dutch soldiers’ kindness. 
Most pitiful of all is the sight of poor 
children who do not know what has be- 
come of their relatives and some of 
whom have seen their fathers carried 
away to be shot or imprisoned. 
Burghers go out unselfishly seeking 
refugees who are not looked after. The 
correspondent himself, as he was walk- 
ing down a street in Flushing late at 
night, was accosted by a man who de- 


sired to welcome him to lodging in his 
house. The best automobiles in Flush- 
ing are engaged in meeting trains and 
conveying refugees to the homes of citi- 
zens. 
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W BITING from Petrograd, War- a 
lam Tcherkesoff tells of the stories — 


in Russian papers of how the French 
peasants, suffering the calamity of 
invasion, are taking every opportunity 
to aid one another and to keep work 
going. Where good farm hands are 


too few, the mayors of French vil- © 


lages call meetings on 
greens to recruit farm laborers from 
men too old or boys too young for 
military service and to enlist the women 
and children also in the cultivation of 
the soil. Factory work has been or- 
ganized on a new basis, helped greatly 
by the-Bank of France in accepting the 
checks of the factory owners for the 
payment of wages. 

Citing these examples of French co- 
operation, the mayors of Russian towns 


the village — 


and villages urge their fellow citizens — 


to forget all distinctions of class and to 
raise food for the people by taking care 
of the cattle first and then of the crops 
and vintage. All the inhabitants meet 


at sunrise and the work of the day is 


distributed. Some cut wheat and oats, 


others bind the sheaves and drive the - 


carts, 
ed, so that all are provided for. 


The harvest is equally distribut- 


Town halls have become the perma-_ 


nent residences of the mayors, and the 
daughters of officials do the clerical 
work. At a congress of mayors from 
hundreds of towns held in Moscow, a 
plan was drafted for helping the vic- 
tims of the war by setting aside a cer- 
tain percentage of the town’s income for 
this purpose. Soup kitchens, créches, 
civic guards to keep order, and a hun- 
dred other 
have come rapidly. } 

The central committee of the unions 
of zemstvos and municipalities is or- 
ganizing relief on a grand scale, havy- 


emergenc developments — 
gency Pp 


ing provided already one million blan- — 
kets, the same number of cots, 750,000 — 


beds with’ bed clothing and other ar- 
ticles. In Petrograd, one day’s collec- 
tion of under-garments for the soldiers 
gathered in 375,000 articles, while the 
value of the private donations aggre- 
gates hundreds of thousands of rubles. 
The movement to help the Belgians, 
which started at Petrograd with the sub- 
scription by the municipality of 25,000 
rubles ($12,500), is spreading to other 
cities and towns. 

The initiative of the people, at first 
welcomed by the authorities, soon began 
to frighten them. It crystallized quick- 
ly in numberless directions, causing the 
officials to try to stamp it out as if it 
were an incipient conflagration. 
people continued to assert their inde- 
pendence of the bureaucracy and the 
police. 
palities each discovered organizing tal- 


The 


The zemstvos and the munici- ~ 


ent of a high order in the other. 


Common Welfare 


The 
ezar, noting that the vigor of the local 
patriots was being overridden by the 
bureaucrats, ordered that his apprecia- 
tion be expressed to the zemstvos and 
the municipalities. 


AFETY FIRST AND SICKNESS 
LAST 


Tue Nationat Council for In- 
dustrial Safety, which has just held its 
third annual meeting in Chicago, is a 
young but vigorous organization of 
manufacturers, railway officials and 
other employers of labor, who are said 
to be responsible for the safety and wel- 


fare of nearly a million working people. 


Accident prevention occupied the great- 
er part of the time devoted to discus- 
sion, aS was but natural, and an encour- 
aging note was sounded at the start by the 
secretary, W. H. Cameron, who claim- 
ed that the association had already dem- 
onstrated its usefulness in this field. 
Whereas six years ago there were an- 
nually in the United States an average 
of 25,000 deaths resulting from 2,000,000 
industrial accidents, the figures had now 
been cut in half. He claimed that at 
present as a result of the activity of 
the national council, 750,000 persons are 


|. working under safeguards and improved 


conditions. Practically every large rail- 
road and industrial establishment in the 
country has already joined the organi- 
zation and the smaller ones are coming 
in at the rate of a hundred a month. 
The necessity of accident prevention 
being assumed, attention was turned to 
the question of method. Much was said 
of the need of preaching “safety first” 
to the public, to the employer, and to the 
employe. Ida M. Tarbell, who made the 
principal address on the second day, held 


this to be the most important part of ac- 


! 


r 


cident prevention. 

A new subject introduced for discus- 
sion this year was disease prevention, 
and the interest displayed at this session 
was surprisingly great, as was shown 
by the eager discussion which followed 
Dr. K. W. Schereschewsky’s paper on 
the physical examination of workers. 

He had described the study of the 
garment trades in New York; which was 
carried on last summer by the Public 
Health Service in co-operation with the 
Joint Board of Sanitary Control. Dur- 
ing the course of this study, 3,100 men 
and women were examined as to their 
physical condition. Dr. Schereschewsky 
was not ready to give out the results, but 
the fact that such an examination had 
been made, aroused lively interest. 

Dr. George M, Price maintained that 
the work could never have been done as 
it was except in a self-governing indus- 
try and described the working of the 
Joint Board of Sanitary Control, of 
which he is director. He was followed 
by Dr. Theodore B. Sachs, who told of 


' the success of the Chicago Tuberculosis 
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Institute in inducing employers to intro- 


duce systematic physical examination of 
their forces and of applicants for work. 

The question that rose naturally in 
the minds of many who listened was, 
“What then becomes of the unfit who 
are brought to light by this examina- 
tion?” It was interesting to see how 
many members of an _ organization 
certainly not imbued with the spirit of 
trades unionism gave voice to this ques- 
tion, which embodies the objection made 


WITH BOTH HANDS 


To the Editor: Many persons 
have asked us whether it is desir- 
able to support the work of the 
Red Cross in Europe. To such in- 
quiries our answer is, “Do so by 
all means. But do so without neg- 
lecting the needs of your neigh- 
bors in New York city. Let the 
sacrifice be yours, not theirs.” 

In the experience of those 
agencies closely associated with 
families upon whom falls most 
heavily the stress of unusual eco- 
nomic conditions, last winter was 
more serious than the panic period 
of 1907-8. All are agreed that tt 
is more than likely that this winter 
will be more serious than the last. 

The various social organizations 
of the city, working in the closest 
co-operation, will be able to serve 
the city efficiently only if there is 
prompt assurance on the part of 
the contributing public that will 
admit of a vigorous extension of 
their activities. 

The winter of 1914-15 will not 
bring an unbearable burden pro- 
vided the contributing public loy- 
ally supports the existing social 
and charitable agencies of the city. 


Howard Bradstreet, president As- 
sociation of Neighborhood 
Workers. 

Robert W. de Forest, president 
Charity Organization Society. 

Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr., president 
Association for Improving the 

Condition of the Poor. 

Joseph H. Choate, president State 
Charities Aid Association. 
Alfred T. White, president Brook- 
lyn Bureau of Charities. 
Charles S. Bernheimer, Brooklyn 
Neighborhood Association. 
Gustave T. Kirby, Recreational 

Alliance. 

Thomas W. Hynes, president So- 
ciety of St. Vincent de Paul, 
Diocese of Brooklyn. 

Ernest H. Pilsbury, president As- 
sociation for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, Brook- 
lyn. 

Benjamin H. Namm, president 
Brooklyn Federation of Jew- 
ish Charities. 

Leopold Plaut, president United 
Hebrew Charities. 


New York. 


by certain trade unions to a systematic 
physical examination of workers. 

In answer to challenges on this point, 
several employers told of provisions 
made in hospital wards for disabled 
workmen, and there was even some talk 
of a pension system for the incurable. 
But the general belief seemed to be that 
though acute illness might be well pro- 
vided for without too much burden on 
the industry, there still remained the 
problem of the worn out worker; and 
no objecting voice, was raised when Dr. 
Price, good Socialist as he is, declared’ 
that the medical examination of workers, 
in disclosing the incapacitated, leads 
surely to social insurance for sickness, 
old age and invalidity. It was resolved 
to make this important question the sub- 
ject of a full session next year. 

On the last day, an “anti-booze” meet- 
ing was held in which the council ex- 
pressed itself, apparently without a dis- 
senting voice, for total abstinence among 
industrial workers and urged milk as a 
substitute for liquor and beer. 


RIMARY LAW A SETBACK TO 
ST. LOUIS SCHOOL BOARD 


THE UNIQUE arrangement for 
choosing the members of the St. Louis 
Board of Education, under which for 
seventeen years St. Louis schools have 
been rated among the best administered 
in the country, is in danger of breaking 
down. 

Under the present law the twelve 
members of the Board of Education are 
elected like other officials on partisan 
tickets.. Since 1897 a voluntary agree- 
ment has existed between the Republican 
and Democratic parties, by which each 
party places on its ticket two of the 
nominees of the other party (four being 
elected at a time), and secures the with- 
drawal of two of its own candidates. 
Thus the same ticket appears on both 
ballots and is sure of election. 

Under this arrangement independent 
forces have been strong enough at the 
nominating conventions to secure good 
nominees. The factor of political trad- 
ing has been of aid to this end. 

But in 1913 the convention system was 
replaced by the primary system, except 
for the nomination of members of the 
school board. It thus became necessary 
to nominate members of the board in a 
convention called for that purpose. 

In the special convention the element 
of political trading is lacking; it has 
been transferred to the primary. The 
selection of delegates is controlled by 
city committeemen and there is no safe- 
guard against professional politicians. 

The two most discussed substitutes for 
the special nominating convention are ap- 
pointment by the mayor, and nomination 
by petition with election on a non-parti- 
san ballot. A referendum conducted by 
the Civic League of St. Louis among its 
own members and other civic organiza- 
tions, favors appointment by the mayor. 
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RTHUR GLEASON A STRETCH- 
_ER-BEARER IN BELGIUM «... 


Tue New York Times of Oc- 
tober 26 published an article on the 
field work of, the English hospital in 
Belgium in which the writer, Philip 
Gibbs of the London Daily Chronicle, 
pays high tribute to “Mr. Gleeson, an 
American.” Mr. Gleeson has been iden- 
tified as Arthur H. Gleason, Yale 701, 
author of The Spirit of Christmas and 
of Love, Home and the Inner Life, well 
known as a magazine writer and former- 
ly a member of the editorial staff of Col- 
lier's Weekly and of THE Survey. 

Close friends of Mr. Gleason’s have 
recently heard from his mother, who is 
in England, that he had gone to Bel- 
gium with an English hospital corps in 
the capacity of stretcher-bearer, and 
that his young wife is with him, at or 
near the front and in the district where 
the most desperate fighting has been on. 

The full text of Mr. Gibbs’ remark- 
able descriptive writing must be read 
to gain an adequate realization of the 
dangers encountered but the following 
excerpts give some indication of the im- 
pression created by Gleason’s courage: 


“This morning a flying column of the 
hospital was preparing to set out in 
search of wounded men on the firing 
line under the direction of Lieut. de 
Broqueville, son of the Belgian war 
minister, The lieutenant, very cool and 
debonair, was arranging the order of 
the day with Dr. Munro. There were four 
stretcher bearers, including Mr. Gleeson 
an American, who has worked with this 
party around Ghent and Antwerp, prov- 
ing himself to be a man of calm and 
quiet courage at a critical moment, al- 
ways ready to take great risks in order 
to bring in a wounded ATLAT ap whee 

“We were between two fires, and Bel- 
gian and German shells came screeching 
over our heads. I was in one 
of the ambulances and Mr. Gleeson sat 
behind me in the narrow space between 
the stretchers. Over his shoulders he 
talked in a quiet voice of the job that 
lay before us. I was glad of that quiet 
voice, so placid in its courage. . . 

“Then we came into Dixmude. When 

I saw it for the first and last time it 
was a place of death and horror. 
There was never a moment when shell 
fire was not bursting in that square. 
Shrapnel bullets whipped the stones. 
The Germans were making a target of 
the town hall, and dropping their shells 
with dreadful exactitude. At that 
moment Dr. Munro and Lieut. de 
Broqueville mounted the steps of the 
town hall followed by Mr. Ashmead— 
Bartlett and myself. Mr. Gleeson was 
already taking down a stretcher; he had 
a little smile about his lips. . . 

““Are there any wounded here, sir?’ 
asked our young lieutenant. The other 
officer spoke excitedly. . . It appeared 
from his words that there were several 
wounded men among the dead down in 
the cellar. The work of getting 
those three men into the first ambulance 
seemed to us interminable; I lent a 
hand to one of the stretcher bearers. 


What the others were doing I do 
not know, except that Mr. Gleeson’s 
calm face made a clear cut image on my 
brain. . 

“Then Lieut. de Broqueville spoke a 
word of command; the first ambulance 
must now get back. I was with the 
first ambulance, in Mr. Gleeson’s com- 
pany. We had a full load of wounded 
men, and we were loitering. I put my 
head outside the cover and gave the 
word to the chauffeur. As I did so a 
shrapnel bullet came past my head, and, 
striking a piece of iron work, flattened 
out and fell at my feet. . 

“A little later we made a . painful dis- 
covery. Lieut. de Broqueville, our gal- 
lant young leader, was missing. By some 
horrible mischance he had not taken his 
place in either of the ambulances or the 
motor cars. 

“It was Mr. ‘Glkeson and Mr. Ash- 
mead-Bartlett, who, with great gallan- 
try, volunteered to go back and search 
for our leader. They took the light car, 
and sped towards the burning town. 
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“The hour seemed a night; then we 
saw the gleam of headlights, and an 
English voice called out. 

“Ashmead-Bartlett and Gleasdu had | 
come back. They had gone to the en- 


trance of Dixmude, but could get no fur- ~ 


ther, owing to the flames and shells. 
They, too, had waited for an hour, but 
had not found de Broqueville. It seemed 
certain that he was dead. . 

“Then suddenly Lady Dorothie Field-_ 
ing gave a little cry of joy, and Lieut. 
de Broqueville came walking briskly for- 
ward. It seemed a miracle; 
ly less than that. 


“This morning he has gone again to 


what is left of Dixmude, with a flying 
column. Dr. Munro and Mr. Gleeson, 
with Lady Dorothie Fielding and her 
friends, are in the party, although in 
Dixmude German infantry have taken 
possession of the outer ruins. 


ambulance under the Belgian Red Cross 
is one of those splendid things which 
shine through this devil’s work of war.” 


PUBLIC CHARITIES—By WINTHROP D. LANE 


The Civil Service 
Investigation in 


New York 


I 


Not only the merit system but 
politics and private charitable: 
institutions are involved in the 
New York situation in a way to 
make the series of articles of 
which this is the first, of prime 
interest in many states. 


The clash between state and munic- 
ipal Civil Service Commissions in New 
York city is more than local in its in- 
terest; it concerns more than those 
who have at heart the integrity of the 
merit system. First, it presents all the 
drama of a real fight. Back of the 
suavity of official courtesy can be 
seen set jaws and challenging eyes. 
More important still, it is out of this 
encounter that the first public knowl- 
edge has come of new efforts by the city’s 
servants to make the machinery of gov- 
ernment a building and strong 
force in private lives. 

Vital elements lie beneath the sur- 
face; they will never be written into 
the record. Why is an investigation 
of city commission by a state commission 
being made? On one side lies the as- 
sertion of the investigating body that 
its inquiry is the mere routine fulfill- 
ment of an official duty; on the other 
lies a tangled web of possible motives 
of a different nature. 

First, there are 


the characters of 


the two commissions, prosecutor and de- 
fendant. What weight ought these to 
have in the judgment of the public? 
There are acts in the brief records 
of those under fire—and_ these include 
more than the Municipal Civil Service 
Commission—that might have started 
the rumble of political wrath. Is the 
investigation a blow struck in behalf of 
party vengeance and aimed at the whole 


it was hard-— 
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“The courage of this English field — 


1 


Fusion government of New York city? — 


There are other acts that might have 
caused the enmity of powerful private 
charities. 
inspiration from this circumstance? 

In this ‘and succeeding issues THE 
SuRvEY proposes to present the facts 


Has the investigation drawn — 


r 


out of which answers to these questions — 


can be wrought. This first statement 
will tell in detail of what led up to the 
investigation and elicited the main part 
of the testimony throughout; inciden- 
tally it will unfold a story of absorb- 
ing interest to every social worker. 

In the course of the formal investi- 
gation, which has been in progress for 
six weeks, the state commission has gone 
into the acts of the municipal commis- 
sion with minute scrutiny. Throughout 
the trial, however, stress has been laid 
on the exemption by the local commission 
of forty-seven examiners of charitable 
institutions employed by the Depart- 
ment of Public Charities. 

In widening its inquiry to cover the 
work of these examiners the state com- 
mission has travelled so far from the 
record of the municipal commission 


that the Department of Public Chari- — 


ties has in effect been made the real 
defendant in the case. The head of 
this department is John A. Kingsbury, 
appointed by Mayor Mitchel. The evi- 
dent desire of the state body to keep 
him within the rays of its inquiry 
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makes it necessary to examine in some 
detail part of Mr. Kingsbury’s work for 
the past few months. 

_ Destitute residents of New York 
_ city needing hospital or custodial care 
are given by law the right to receive 
such care at the city’s expense. The 
city may keep them in its own institu- 
tions or it may pay private institutions 
for keeping them. Some one must de- 
termine whether applicants for this 
care are or are not proper municipal 
charges, and the Department of Pub- 
lic Charities is the kindly Cerberus 
that performs this function. 

When Mr. Kingsbury became com- 
missioner of public charities last spring 
evidence had just been made public 
tending to show that Cerberus had gone 
to sleep. In December, 1913, after 
three years of investigation, a commit- 
tee of the Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment had declared that in hos- 
pitals, almshouses and. probably other 
municipal institutions many persons 
were receiving care at the city’s ex- 
pense who were not properly public 
charges on the city. 

These statements had been published. 
They constituted a charge that the De- 
partment of Public Charities had not 
done its duty as protector of the city’s 
purse and the city’s poor. Obvious- 
ly the department’s neglect was added 
to every day the situation continued. 

Not only this report, but Mr. Kings- 
bury’s own growing acquaintance with 
the affairs of his department convinced 
him that not for years had adequate 
efforts been made to weed out improper 
public charges from the city’s benefi- 
ciaries. In the press of current work 
this had been neglected, despite the 
fact that the city commissioner is di- 
rected by the State Board of Charities 
to make an annual re-examination of 
the circumstances of dependents receiv- 
ing municipal care. 

Last year, for example, applications 
for city relief required 126,000 initial 
investigations of families; it was the 
duty of the department’s eighty-five 
examiners to visit the home, interview 
the relatives and learn the financial con- 
dition in each of these cases. Obvious- 
ly, this current work alone was more 
than eighty-five people could do well. 
Similar conditions, for years, had caused 
the annual re-examination to be done 
perfunctorily, or not at all. 

Two situations, therefore, confront- 
ed the head of the department: the need 
of an immediate and complete re-exam- 
ination of all municipal charges, and a 
force of investigators inadequate to un- 
dertake it. A careful estimate made 
within the department showed that for 
such a re-examination, to be completed 
within six months, forty-six additional 
examiners would be needed. Eight 
supervising examiners would be re- 
quired, as well as additional stenogra- 
phers and clerks. The cost of the job 

was estimated at about $42,000. 


Joun A. Kincspury 
Commissioner of public charities. The in- 
vestigation, though not of his department, 
has consisted largely in attacks on his meth- 
ods of work which differ radically from 
those of his Tammany predecessors. 


An eligible list of persons who had 
passed the competitive civil service ex- 
amination for the position of “examiner 
of charitable institutions” was in exist- 
ence. This list, established April 3, 
1911, as the result of an examination 
held in October, 1910, or three years 
before the Fusion movement carried a 
reform administration into City Hall 
and changed the personnel of the Civil 
Service Commission, was the customary 
source from which to increase the de- 
partment’s force of examiners. 

But Mr. Kingsbury had other plans 
for his prospective employes than mere- 
ly ousting improper municipal charges 
from public and private institutions. 
He wanted to rehabilitate family homes 
in an effort to restore to them the de- 
pendents the city had been supporting. 
He wanted to dismiss from institutional 
care all those whose families or rela- 
tives, by a little constructive effort, 
could be put in position to support them. 
This might mean the reuniting of sep- 
arated parents and the smoothing over 
of other family difficulties. It. might 
mean finding suitable jobs for both 
men and women. It might mean any 


phase of the skillful “case work” done 


constantly by charity organization so- 
cieties, but seldom attempted by the De- 
partment of Public Charities. 

More than this even, Mr. Kingsbury 
wanted to begin a study of the 
whole subject of dependency. This 
intensive re-examination of  thous- 
ands of dependent persons present- 
ed an opportunity seldom afforded, 
he felt, to get at the real causes an- 
nually compelling large numbers of 
people to seek institutional relief from 
the city. The part of this problem 
on which he hoped to _ concentrate 


first was the child in the institution. 

The field work calied for by this plan 
obviously required special training for 
and experience in social investigation. 
Workers would find it necessary to get 
accurate information with regard to 
family incomes, the mental condition of 
parents, the presence of such diseases 
as epilepsy, tuberculosis and_ syphilis, 
records of unemployment, and many 
other facts calling for special informa- 
tion as well as for the exercise of dis- 
crimination and tact. 

The regular examiners in the depart- 
ment had had no duties of this sort. 
Their work did not extend beyond as- 
certaining whether an applicant was an 
alien or a non-resident, whether he was 
destitute, and whether other persons 
were dependent upon him for support. 

No civil service examination had 
aimed to discover qualifications for this 
new work. That the one passed by 
those on the existing eligible list did 
not do it, was plain enough from the an- 
swers made by those heading the list. 

It seemed to the commissioner that the 
success of this short, emergent piece of 
work, requiring special qualifications, 
demanded exemption from examination 
for those who were to undertake it. 
Exemption seemed preferable to estab- 
lishing a new grade of employe, with a 
special examination to discover compe- 
tency, because such a course would 
have consumed valuable weeks, if not 
months, and the department desired to 
start the work immediately. 

Application was therefore made to 
the Municipal Civil Service Commission 
and exemption was secured for forty- 
seven new examiners of charitable in- 
Stitutions, to be employed for six 
months. The course pursued in secur- 
ing this exemption, and the manner of 
the commission’s granting it, are among 
the most prominent acts to which at- 
tention has been directed by the state 
commission’s investigation. Considera- 
tion of them may best be left to the next 
article in this series, which will deal 
particularly with the relations and char- 
acter of the two civil service commis- 
sions now at odds. 

The forty-seven new examiners of 
charitable institutions, called by the de- 
partment its “special re-investigation 
bureau,” began their work July 13. 

In seeking persons to fill these posi- 
tions the department turned to many 
well-known agencies in social work. 

Sixteen of the forty-seven were col- 
lege or university graduates; fourteen 
others had received some college train- 
ing; twelve were high school graduates, 
and the remaining five had had an ele- 
mentary school education. All but five 
had been students of social conditions 
and these five possessed either profes- 
sional or technical training. Nine were 
graduates of schools of philanthropy. 
In addition to this special preparation, 
nearly all had been employed in actual 
social work, Many had held several 
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positions, calling for different abilities 
and equipping them with varied experi- 
ences. Fourteen had seen previous serv- 
ice with the Department of Public 
Charities, eleven had engaged in social 
settlement work, seven had been em- 
ployed by child-caring institutions, four 
had worked for the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society and six for the Association 
for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, five had been employed by the 
Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, and six 
had worked for either the Department 
of Labor or the New York State Fac- 
tory Investigating Commission. A score 
of other organizations had helped to 
make up their. composite experience. 


Although it is too early now to pre- 
sent the data gathered Ly tnese exam- 
iners bearing on the causes of depend- 
ency, some of their accomplishments in 
weeding out improper public charges 
and rehabilitating families may be indi- 
cated. Up to October 7, or during the 
first eleven weeks of their work, they 
had recommended for discharge, 621 
children committed for destitution, and 
had actually secured the discharge of 
573. They had recommended the dis- 
charge of 131 children committed for 
improper guardianship, and had secured 
the discharge of 25. They had referred 
to placing-out agencies 415 abandoned 
or deserted children, cared for at the 
expense of the city, and had had the 
satisfaction of seeing 36 of these actual- 
ly put into foster homes. They had 
recommended the discharge of 58 pa- 
tients of institutions on Randall’s Is- 
land and had secured the discharge of 
53, They had found 85 children who, 
because they were non-residents, aliens, 
or county poor cases, were improper 
charges on the city and had referred 
them to the State Board of Charities. 

They had thus secured the actual dis- 
charge from institutions of . 687 chil- 
dren supported by the city. In doing 
this they had located 375 parents who 
had been marked on the department rec- 
ords “not found.” They had referred 
126 parents to the Domestic Relations 
Court for prosecution, They had in- 
duced 164 parents to promise to con- 
tribute in part to the support of their 
children in institutions. 

Better than figures in revealing the 
reconstruction of families accomplished 
by these examiners are some of the act- 
ual cases handled by them. The four 
following are typical of scores of 
others: 


The parents in one case had two chil- 
dren in an institution. They occupied 
three poorly furnished, badly kept rooms. 

The worker to whom the case was’ as- 
signed, got the owner of the property to 
put the apartment into sanitary condi- 
tion. Likewise, upon learning the desti- 
tute circumstances of the family, he 
agreed to decrease their rent from $10 
to $9 a month. The mother was an un- 
tidy housekeeper, and after showing her 


Mayor MitTcHEL 


It is more than hinted that the investiga- 
tion represents a carefully-planned flank at- 
tack on the whole Fusion administration of 
which Mr. Mitchel is the head. 


how to tidy up things, the worker left, 
informing her that she would return oc- 
casionally to visit her. Clothing was 
secured from a relief-giving agency for 
the children at home. The case has been 
kept under supervision and conditions 
have materially improved. 

Another case was of a widow whose 
two children had been committed to an 
institution. The woman was marked 
“not found” on the records. After con- 
siderable effort the visitor traced the 
woman to the home of a relative where 
she was found with a baby six months’ 
old. She had been “keeping company” 
with a young man who Ifad promised to 
marry her but fear of his parents had 
deterred him. When the child was 
about to be born, fear drove him to leave 
town. He was located and brought to 
the office. The visitor found him will- 
ing to marry the young widow, provided 
the consent of his parents was obtained. 
They were interviewed and the young 
woman and her child brought to them. 
The voung folks were married, a home 
established and the two children taken 
from the institution. 


Two years ago, upon the death of his 
wife, F placed his infant child in 
the care of his married sister and left 
town to seek work. Shortly thereafter 
the child became sick and was removed 
to a municipal hospital. Upon one of 
her visits to the hospital, the aunt was 
informed that the child had been adopt- 
ed. When the case was _ handed to a 
member of the special staff, the records 
showed the child to be an inmate of a 
private child-caring institution. The 
father was recorded as dead. The aunt 
was located and through her it was 
found that the father was much alive. 
Disappointed in failing to find his child, 
he had enlisted in the navy. As soon as 
he was informed of the truth, he came 
on to see his child. The latter has been 
taken home by the aunt and the father 
voluntarily offered to compensate the 
city for the expense incurred in its care 


and maintenance. 

Because his wife had gone astray five 
years ago, M sent three of his chil- 
dren to an institution. The visitor to 
whom the case was assigned, located 
the mother and learned that for the last 
three years she had led a good lite and 
bore an excellent reputation in her neigh- 
borhood. She’ expressed a desire ‘to see 
her children and to be reunited to her 
husband. After several visits, the visit- 
or prevailed upon the man, to meet his 
wife. They met, differences were patch- 
ed up, a new home established and their 
three children taken from the institut- 
tion, 

Not only have the new examiners re- 
constructed homes and reunited fam- 
ilies. They have saved money for the 
city—many times their own salaries. Mr. 
Kingsbury has estimated that the 687 
children._discharged from institutions | 
mean an annual saving to the city of | 
$105,233.46. From new agreements en- 
tered into by parents for the partial sup- 
port of children left in institutions the 
city may expect to collect $11,115.22 an- 
nually, while $1,307.25 has already been 
collected on old agreements that had 
been regarded as ineffective. These 
sums bring the total yearly saving, due 
to the work of the new examiners, up 
to $117,655.63. 

Nor is this all. 
a child in child-caring institutions is 
two and one-third years. Applying this 
to the yearly saving given, we find that 
the work of the special examiners up to 
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The average stay ot 


October 7 will mean a total economy to 


the city of more than $247,000. The 
examiners’ salaries up to that time 
amounted to $13,345.77. This is the 
achievement of substantially the first 
half of their period of service, which 
terminates December 31. 

Signal testimony to the work of these 
examiners has come from no less critical 
a body than the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment. In the 1915 appropria- 
tions to the Department of Public Char- 
ities provision has just been made for 
an increase in the number of regular 
visitors from 85 to 120. The new con- 


ception of. their duties has been em- 


phasized by changing their title from 
“examiners of charitable institutions” 
to “social investigators.” A new posi- 
tion, “director of social investigations,” 
at a salary of $4,000 a year, has been 
created to give adequate superintend- 
ence to their work. 

Perhaps it is not too much to say that 
this innovation marks an epoch in the 
administration of public relief in New 
York. It has converted a department of 


charity, run by routine and aiming at 


best only to carry out the letter of its 
job, into a department of social welfare, 
which is eager to call out the human 
values hidden under helplessness and 
want. 
mote, between this and violations of the 
civil service law, will be brought out in 


The connections, direct and re- — 


the next and succeeding issues of THE 


SURVEY. 


The Story of Dammerschlaf 


An American Woman’s Personal Experience and Study at Freiburg 


. 


EVEN years ago an American 
_ woman on the way to a Swiss 


lying-in hospital, which her 

friends had confidence in, passed 
through the beautiful and peaceful little 
Black Forest city of Freiburg. 

‘In her pension she heard of a method 

of painless birth, which was being de- 
veloped in the local university of the 
Grandduchy of Baden. Some of the 
gossip was favorable, some _ hinted 
vaguely and darkly of dangers to mother 
and child, so she went out to see for 
herself, 
_In the end she decided to give up the 
place known to her friends and risk the 
unknown Freiburg Frauenklinik. 
_ Freiburg Medical School, the. third 
greatest in Germany, was at that time 
the home of plain living and high think- 
ing. In a little old building, ill-adapted, 
and with an equipment which a third- 
rate obstetrician at home would despise, 
the American woman found men work- 
ing out in infinite detail a method of 
obstetrical anesthesia which was ex- 
pensive for their time and brought them 
no profit but a satisfaction of their in- 
stincts as tender men and inspired sci- 
entists. 

She found the Klinik doctors over- 
Sensitive because of the contemptuous 
opposition and misrepresentation of their 
work by the greatest of the German 
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medical schools. They were unwilling 
to encourage her to try their Dammer- 
schlaf, or “Twilight Sleep,” and told her 
that she “took it at her own risk.” But 
this adventuress from the new world to 
the old had more confidence in the men 
than in their words, so she took the 
“risk” and brought forth the first Amer- 
ican Dammerschlaf baby. 

After that it was no adventure. Her 
first sleep was classed as partial or in- 
termittent Dammerschlaf, because she 
woke for a moment at one point. The 
two confinements she had later, belonged 
in the class of perfect, or deep, Dammer- 
schlaf. 

A few friends followed her to Frei- 
burg, and awoke at their appointed time, 
to have babies called their own placed 
in their astonished arms. In their con- 
finements there was no adventure be- 
cause they knew just what to expect. 
Nor did they know the discomforts of 
the old days, for two modest new build- 
ings awaited them, equipped with special 
confinement rooms, with pleasant, home- 
like bedrooms, and long sunny rest halls 
and porches. 

But all told, no more than half a 
dozen American women shared in its 
service; and although there had been 
discussion of scopolamin-morphin in 
childbirth, in American medical journ- 
als and experimentation in American 
hospitals, the technique of the Freiburg 
Dammerschlaf had received little notice, 
and Freiburg results remained a closed 
book to the women of the United States. 
It was seven years later that two other 
American women, Mar- 
guerite Tracy and my- 
self, set forth from Frei- 
burg, adventure - bound. 
We left a changed Frei- 
burg, stern and death like, 
its streets re-echoing 
faintly the distant cannon 
of Alsace and loud with 
the alarms of unmuffled 
hooting motor ambulances, 
piled with double tiers 
of wounded. 


MRS. BOYD AND THE 


YOUNGEST REFUGEE—HER 


FREIBURG BABY 
(SEE EDITORIALS, 
157) 


PAGE 


I carried my little “Twilight” son in 
his German envelope, and bore him that 
way, stretched on his comfortable mat- 
tress, out of the great European war. 
This we had watched, day by day, ex- 
panding in the headlines from Austro- 
Servian war to war between Russia and 
Germany, war with France, war with 
England, until the headlines read only 
Europaische Krieg, and what had seem- 
ed an impossibility in the Twentieth 
Century had become a fact. 

Slowly and painfully, with three other 
women members of our family, we 
rescued little “Peter” Boyd—‘‘Pierrot the 
Clown,” he was nicknamed. With him 
we rescued Timmy Stewart—“Onkel,” 
the fat club man, as we called Miss 
Tracy’s Dammerschlaf nephew—almost 
two years old, his sister a year older, 
the family dog, and twenty-seven pieces 
of luggage; depositing them all in due 
time on the peaceful bosom of the At- 
lantic. 

Here there was no more piling out of 
trains taken over by soldiers or wound- 
ed, as we had done on the Continent, 
sometimes as often as three times in a 
morning. There was no more sitting 
for hours on the baggage, holding three 
angelically patient babies. Instead there 
was an interval of rest in the prosecu- 
tion of our adventure. 

For that, after all, was something 
larger than this flight from war. It 
was less personal, and in some ways 
more difficult, than the adventure of the 
first American woman who had gone to 
Freiburg. It was the adventure of 
bringing Freiburg to American women— 
of propagating the knowledge of pain- 
less birth, of reaching them through the 
general periodicals with a message which 
had met slight response from American 
physicians through the medical press. 


I 


E had been eager to throw our- 

selves into that propaganda ever 
since the first American came back with 
her story. In the interval my col- 
league’s sister had herself been a Frei- 
burg mother; while my child was born 
last winter, in, as it proved, a perfect 
Dammerschlaf,—living witnesses, these, 
to the success of the method. We be- 
lieved that what could be done in one 
hospital could be done in another— 
should be done for the sake of mother- 
hood everywhere. We set out to study 
and to give publicity to the method and 
literature, believing that the Freiburg 
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doctors would be glad to help us spread 
the tidings. But to the professional sen- 
sitiveness the first American woman had 
met, we found added the baffling in- 
hibitiveness of professional etiquette. 

Geheimrat Herr Professor Bernhardt 
Kronig, who conceived the idea of 
Dammerschlaf, and his assistant, Prof. 
Carl Gauss, who worked it out in pains- 
taking detail, would give out no scien- 
tific information to laymen,—still less 
to laywomen; for the German contempt 
for women is honest and whole-souled. 
Beyond the usual simple explanation 
they gave to all mothers, the doctors 
left us and our fellow-worker in New 
York, Constance Leupp, to struggle 
along by ourselves, expressing disap- 
proval instead of the encouragement 
hoped for. 

But if the lips of the doctors were 
sealed, the lips of their colleagues in the 
university were not, nor of their col- 
leagues’ wives, nor of the other women 
of Freiburg. From old August Weiss- 
man, himself the center of a scientific 
controversy and the great-grandfather 
of a “scopolamin baby,” to the corner 
grocer’s wife, the response was enthusi- 
astic. 

The pages of medical journals were 
open also, and in them was found a 
buried literature of scopolamin-morphin 
in obstetrics and the fight for the Frei- 
burg Dammerschlaf technique. 


What we found in these pages so 
aroused us that we determined, in spite 
of opposition, in spite even of a cool- 
ness which grew up between ourselves 
and the Frauenklinik which we loved 
and admired, to prosecute our undertak- 
ing to the end. 

We determined to exploit the Dam- 
merschlaf by publicity in order to save 
it, for we saw that this blessing to 
women bade fair to die out with the 
doctors now administering it. 


It is not necessary to go over scien- 
tific quarrels. It is only necessary to 
quote the local practitioner near Frei- 
burg who told us that the reason Dam- 
merschlaf did not spread but’ remained 
almost strictly localized, was the jeal- 
ousy of Berlin Medical School. “If 
Berlin had originated it,’ he said, “it 
would now be the practice of all Ger- 
many.” 

When we expressed to: an American 
doctor our regret that our work. had 
caused attacks on the Freiburg doctors, 
he laughed. “Injured the Freiburg 
doctors !”’ he said, “You have disinterred 
the Freiburg.method. We took our 
judgment of medical matters from .Ber- 
lin, and- Berlin opposition and misrepre- 
sentation had successfuly closed the sub- 
ject for us until you reopened it.” 

This had been our own judgment from 
reading the literature. At Freiburg a 
method of administration, a technique 
of scopolamin-morphin in childbirth, had 
been painstakingly worked out. Berlin 
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had used scopolamin-morphin haphazard, 
in utter disregard of the Freiburg tech- 
nique, and then proclaimed the claims of 
Freiburg to be false. 

We believe that our forcible reopen- 
ing of a closed chapter in medical his- 
tory has been worth while. But we have 
not always felt this way in the course 
of our work, which has been at times 
the most difficult and comfortless in our 
experience. 

For this carrying of an idea out of 
the fastnesses of reticence, opposition, 
and misbelief has proved more difficult 
than carrying a “Twilight baby” through 
sleepless nights and blocked travel from 
the region of war. Setting foot in 
America, we found that because of our 
propaganda we had been given the title 
of adventuresses, to which we are not 
averse, for we had earned it, if not in 
the sense the public meant. 

What is this Freiburg technique, and 
what is the proved experience in pain- 
less childbirth at Freiburg? 

But first of all what is the history of 
scopolamin-morphin? 


II 


"THE combined narcotic, scopolamin- 
morphin, is a new one. Its first use 
goes back no farther than this century. 
Its history belongs largely to Germany. 
Casting around for some general an- 
esthetic which should not have the 
steady death-rate of chloroform and 
ether, a group of German surgeons be- 


lieved that in this they had found the’ 


ideal. 


These doctors used the combination 
hypodermically in huge dosage for major 
surgical operations, and had _ several 
deaths. 

It is this experience that makes many 
doctors repeat hypnotically to this day, 


“that dangerous drug scopolamin.” — 
Morphin is in fact the more dangerous | 


component. 


{ 
' 


Today, its use in major operations is — 
abandoned, but it is found invaluable in 
small dosage as a preliminary narcotic © 


to save the patient’s terror and struggle ! 
in going under ether or chloroform. In 
Crile’s anoci-association, indeed, by com- 
bining this drug with other elements in — 
his ‘method, the inhalation narcotic’ 
can sometimes be eliminated entirely. 
These are the surgical uses of scopo- 
lamin-morphin, or scopo-morphin, or 
hyoscin, as it is sometimes called. In 
obstetrics, it has generally been used in 


a succession of infinitely small doses so © 
far apart that any dangers it offers in ~ 


surgery to circulation or respiration are 
reduced to a minimum. 

For all uses of this new and experi-_ 
mental drug during the last ten years” 


the death-rate per thousand cases stands ~ 


midway between the two old established — 
and well-known anesthetics, chloroform | 
and ether. 
is corrected by deaths from ether-pneu-— 
monia, scopolamin-morphin stands low- 
est of the three.* 


It is, however, with its use and its 


mortality in obstetrics that we are con-— 
Germany, — 


cerned here. Throughout 
where full causes of death are most care- 
fully recorded; and where the number 
of scopolamin-morphin births amounts 
to at least 10,000, the total number of 
deaths from this drug in labor, proved — 
by autopsy, is one,—an infant who died — 
with symptoms of morphin poisoning. - 
This death occurred in an experiment 
where the Freiburg technique was not 
used.” j 


*Dr. C. Louis Leipoldt, London Lancet, 
Feb. 11, 1911. Neuber’s Statistics. 
*Gauss’s report, Carlsruhe, 1911. 
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When the ether death-rate 
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| The Story of Dammerschlaf 


To physicians in other countries who 
“ell us without as good proof as that 
offered in Germany that they have had 
| many deaths from scopo-morphin child- 
‘birth, I can only say in the words of 
Dr. Gauss: “Those deaths which hither- 
to without scopolamin did not admit of 


assignment of cause must not now be 
_immediately attributed to scopolamin.” 


The story has been retold many times 


_ both in the technical pages of obstetrical 


journals, and in the past year in the 
open pages of the popular magazines, 
how the obstetrician, Steinbiichel of 
Gratz, in 1903 first tried scopolamin- 
-morphin in minute doses. He meant it 
to give momentary sleep to exhausted 
mothers between their pains. But he 


found to his amazement that labor kept 


right on while they slept. He was thus 
able in some cases to abolish, in others 
to mitigate, the sufferings of childbirth. 
| Kronig, among other German obste- 
tricians, carried Steinbiichel’s method 
further, then passed it on to his assist- 
ant, Gauss, to perfect the technique or 
method of use. 
4 . : . 
Gauss has made it routine practice for 
_all patients in the Freiburg Frauenklinik 
who do not refuse it, so that up to this 
time it has been used ‘there in at least 


5,000 cases. 


In no other hospital but the Freiburg 
_Frauenklinik have the experiments with 
scopolamin-morphin been carried be- 
yond a few hundred cases; in no other 


hospital has any effort been made to 


perfect the technique by working out a 
means of checking up the patient’s state 
_ of consciousness, and by this guide regu- 
lating the dosage. 
Analgesia, or obstetrical anesthesia, 


is the obliteration of pain occurring 


just before that complete loss of con- 
sciousness which may impede or even 
stop labor. This analgesia threatens 
constantly to drift into pain on the one 
hand, or into unconsciousness on the 
other. 

’ Steinbiichel and most of his followers 


used a small fixed dose of scopolamin 


4 


, 


_as for preliminary anesthesia and had 


and morphin (.0003 scopolamin and .01 


morphin), and many of their patients 
felt pain. Others used as heavy doses 


much interruption and trouble in the 


_ birth process. 


Gauss soon found out two things. One 


was that the drug varied in effect with 
the individual, and the amount of the 
_ dose had therefore to be suited to the 


- individual. 


He could not, that is, stand- 
ardize the use of the narcotic by a fixed 


- amount. 


: 


In the second place he found that by 
raising the dose a little above the mini- 
mum needed for momentary sleep for 


_ the individual patient, he could produce 


and maintain steadily a condition of 
practical painlessness. 

With a first dose, about .00015 greater 
on the average than Steinbiichel’s fixed 


: dose of .0003, he attained a condition of 


; amnesia or instantaneous forgetfulness. 


Be: 


This was from the mother’s point of view 
identical with painlessness, but often 
retained the objective signs of pain, in 
trying to obliterate which, other obste- 
tricians had often overdosed. : 

This was because they had none but 
objective means of judging. The con- 
dition of amnesia furnished a subjective 
means by which the mother could keep 
her own sleep at an exact balance. Her 
cries of pain meant nothing; her mem- 
ory of pain meant everything. If the 
cerebrum, her thinking, apperceiving 
brain, was asleep it mattered nothing 
that her cerebellum was awake. The 
latter must be awake for her labor to 
proceed and if the nerves and senses 
though feeling and expressing pain 
could carry no message of it to her 
thinking mind, the condition was satis- 
factory. 

III 


HIS condition of instantaneous for- 

getfulness is the “clouded conscious- 
ness” of Dammerschlaf. This condition 
Gauss made use of to maintain itself. 
By the “memory test,” the mother was 
made to keep herself poised in the 
proper sleep. 

The ability to answer questions rele- 
vantly about things that had just hap- 
pened was a sign that waking was near. 
Irrelevant talk, whether in reply to ques- 
tions or not, showed that the sleep was 
being successfully maintained and that 
no new dose was needed. Doses after 
the first, it should be said, were ex- 
tremely small and morphin was seldom 
used more than twice. 


“The Dammerschlaf,”’ said Gauss in 
1911, “is a narcotic condition of ex- 
tremely limited breath, like a narrow 
mountain crest. To the left of it lie 
the dangers of too deep effect, with un- 
consciousness and absence of birth 
pains; to the right the dangers of too 
shallow effect with retention of con- 
sciousness and sensibility to pain. The 
power of memory is and remains, the 
only guide. If we consult the memory 
and test it in strict accordance with the 
rules laid down, then the Dammerschlaf 
is devoid of danger and is a great boon.” 


This memory test, especially in pa- 
tients naturally stupid, was supplemented 
by observing certain objective signs 
such as the condition of dilation of the 
pupil and locomotor ataxia of the hands. 

By constant checking of all these 
things every half hour or so, doctor and 
nurse could avoid overdosing or under- 
dosing. 

“Have I taken your temperature?” 
asks the nurse a few minutes after she 
has done so. 

“The doctor took it out of the room 
hours ago,” the patient responds cross- 
ly; “it’s quite time he brought it back.” 

An enthusiastic father enters the room 
when the work is all over. “There is 
the crib with the baby in it,’ he says 
joyously. The mother turns her head. 
“T shall move that crib later on,” she 
says, “and plant cabbages and nastur- 
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tiums there.” 

Thus she shows that she has not yet 
passed out of clouded consciousness. 

These are the elements, very crudely 
described, of the technique of-the dos- 
age worked out at Freiburg. It is made 
up of sensitiveness to the patient, study 
and adaptation to the individual, con- 
stant watching and checking up of her 
condition by the memory test. 

The Freiburg technique requires, as 
will readily be grasped, double or treble 
the staff of an ordinary lying-in hos- 
pital. 

In the last hours of the birth process 
the doctor stays in the room all the time, 
dozing at intervals and resting, if it is 
night, on a couch by the bedside. For 
the patient it is always night. Her en- 
vironment is indeed an essential part of 
the technique of the Dammerschlaf. 

If her still waking senses are excited 
too far they may awake the sleeping 


brain. A shaded lamp provides her twi- 
light. Doors and windows are sound 
proof. Later on when there are many 


doctors and nurses in the room and the 
calcium lights are on for the actual 
birth, antiphones are stuffed into her 
ears and a covering is put over her eyes. 

At the beginning also, for the induc- 
tion of the sleep, her mind is quieted as 
far as possible by the removal of dis- 
tracting thoughts and the withdrawal of 
relatives from the room, 

Without exception the half-dozen 
doctors who have studied at Freiburg 
and used this technique faithfully, have 
made a success of securing painlessness 
by scopolamin-morphin in labor, The 
study is not a matter of observation of 
a few cases but of months of patient 
work and slow promotion. In two years 
a doctor who combines this with his 
other work as intern is called fairly 
equipped. Those who, like Hocheisen 
of Berlin Medical School, have started 
their experiments with scopo-morphin 
with the statement that “Gauss’s tech- 
nique is impracticable and a torture to 
doctor and nurse,” have made a failure 
of their own work. But their failure 
has not discredited Freiburg. 

The Freiburg case experience by 
which this technique has been tested 
covers, as I have said, some 5,000 cases. 

On the side of painlessness the Klinik 
has had 80 per cent of success. A small 
percentage of mere pain-lessening and 
13 per cent of failure to prevent pain 
consciousness, can be laid to various 
causes. Some of these are births too 
quick to feel the influence of the hypo- 
dermic, which takes from one to three 
hours to have its full effect, and which 
can be nullified if severe pain exists at 
the outset. This is often the case in the 
quick peasant births in the free wards. 

Other unsuccessful cases are found 
almost entirely in the lower wards where 
the technique is not so perfect. Here 
patients are not confined in separate 
rooms and are therefore subject to dis- 
tractions. Still others are patients tem- 
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peramentally refractory to narcotization 
or patients whose temperaments were 
not understood or their sleep skilfully 
watched by the younger interns. 


IV 

ON the side of its effect on the health 

of mother and child and on the 
birth process the Freiburg reports show 
that the system has also proved itself a 
success, for the Freiburg Dammerschlaf 
has been blameless of injury to mother 
or child. 

Something should be said before tak- 
ing this last statement up in detail, of 
the Freiburg records, which constitute 
one of the most careful studies in medi- 
cal literature of an experiment carried 
on under uniform conditions and in one 
place. 

The Freiburg reports cover in all 3,600 
of the Klinik cases. In no experiment 
with scopolamin-morphin itself, outside 
of Freiburg, have more than a few hun- 
dred cases been studied. Sometimes in- 
vestigators have tried it on a handful, 
sometimes on as much as five hundred. 
It is an interesting fact that even where 
Freiburg technique has not been used, as 
the multiplication of cases has increased 
the experimenter’s satisfaction with his 
narcotic has increased. 

In the working out of the Freiburg 
Dammerschlaf, this multiplication of 
cases has been greatest. Dr. Gauss pub- 
lished no report at all till five hundred 
cases existed and the Dammerschlaf 
technique was almost completely worked 
out. His subsequent reports reaffirmed 
the generalizations of that report, issued 
in 1906, but went further than that re- 
port, in affirming that the method could 
be used safely for all women young or 
old, sick or well. There were, that is, 
practically no contra-indications for its 
use, and he held it to be a special bless- 
ing for the sick and feeble. Freiburg 
statistics show that scopolamin-morphin 
in Dammerschlaf dosage: 


1. Does not interfere with the birth 
process or appreciably lengthen it; 

2. Does no injury to the mother but 
saves her the nervous exhaustion 
and collapse that usually follow 
birth; 

3. Does no injury to 'the child. 


For its effect on the mother, every 
detail in the birth process has been 
studied by some intern in the hospital. 
The results show that in uncomplicated 
births the character of the birth pains 
have been normal, the blood loss is 
physiological, and the average 
length of the birth deviates at the 
most by half an hour from the 
average length of birth given by 
different obstetrical authorities. 
The mother has no drug intoxica- 
tion to recover from, and the 
rapid recovery shows that her ner-. 
vous system has not been involved 
in a birth process which painless- 
ness has made simply a muscular 


exertion. Though no very large scale 
study of this aspect has been made, 
there are indications that a larger num- 
ber of these mothers than the usual are 
able to nurse their babies. The mother 
eats solid food and is often up the day 
after the birth and a few days later is 
allowed to stay up as long as she pleases. 
Her only danger is in overdoing because 
she feels so well. 

When some obstetricians were dis- 
cussing the ethics of saving the mother 
before the child, Dr. Krénig is reported 
to have said emphatically: “We ob- 
stetricians must save the mother and 
the child.” 

In no small number of cases his Dam- 
merschlaf has saved the child by abolish- 
ing the forceps as pain alleviator, with 
its dangers to the child. For some rea- 
son not perfectly understood by the doc- 
tors it has cut the infant death-rate of 
the Freiburg Klinik from 3.4 per cent 
to 1.3 per cent. 

A partial explanation of this low 
death-rate may be offered by the fact 
that a small proportion, about 10 per 
cent, of the Dammerschlaf babies come 
into the world oligopnoeic, or lightly 
breathing. This condition occasions 
some alarm to those unfamiliar with it. 
It occasions no alarm, however, to the 
skilled Dammerschlaf’ administrator, 
who often leaves the baby lying quietly 
till the child takes its first long breath 
of its own accord. It is this prevention 
of premature breathing that Professor 
Aschoff, of the Department of Morbid 
Pathology of Freiburg University, con- 
jectures to be the safeguard of the 
Frauenklinik baby and the possible cause 
of the cut in the infant death-rate. 

“A fraction of infant mortality at 
birth,” says Professor Aschoff, “has 
been found to be due to the infant’s 
attempts at premature respiration, and 
consequent inhalation of what are called 
the amniotic fluids. The autopsies of 
babies that have died in this way, 
have shown the bronchial passages chok- 
ed, with these poisonous fluids. Such 
premature effort at respiration, owing to 
a momentary interruption of the plac- 
ental supply of oxygen, is not made by 
the scopolamin baby, through whose sys- 
tem an infinitesimal trace of the moth- 
er’s drug has passed, to be entirely 
thrown off [as Dr. Holzbach’s experi- 
ments show] by the child’s kidneys with- 
in a couple of hours after birth.” 


“ONKEL” 
“Twilight” youngster and refugee. 


Dr. Meyer, formerly an intern at Frei- 
burg, thus describes a condition of light 
oligopnoea: 

“This group of children are born fresh 
and rosy. ‘The heart beats somewhat 
slowly and the child breathes very super- 
ficially. Once in a while it opens its 
eyes. Its appearance does not create 
any anxiety in the spectator, and per- 
haps a minute or two afterwards, normal 
breathing sets in.” 

The different aspects of this respira- 
tory peculiarity, which the main oppo- 
nent of Dammerschlaf has himself said 
need not be a cause for alarm to any- 
one but a novice in obstetrics, are thus 
described in Gauss’s 1906 report: 


“The newly-born infant takes one ~ 


deep breath at the moment of birth with 


a more or less loud cry, and then lies 
sometimes—_motionless and sometimes — 


moving its limbs, the heart’s action con- 
tinuing. It is only now ard then that 
a short breath is taken. 


“The following symptoms are also 
especially characteristic of this condi- 
tion. The children respond vigorously 
to stimuli, but the reflex muscular ac- 
tions so occasioned are often quite sud- 
denly interrupted before they are com- 
plete, as if the carrying out of the in- 
tended movement had been all at once 
forgotten. The action of the heart 
meanwhile is clearly dependent on the 
nature of the breathing. As the interval 
from the last breath increases, the pulse 
slows down gradually, rising immedi- 
ately again to the normal frequency as 
soon as the next breath is taken. This 


process is continually repeated at con- 


tinually diminishing intervals until the 
breathing, either spontaneously or in 
consequence of external causes, becomes 
regular, From the moment at which 
regular breathing begins, the children 
no longer show any deviation from the 
normal. 


“In my earlier cases this condition in- 
spired me with great uneasiness, and I 
consequently considered myself bound 
to immediately commence measures for 
resuscitation. 


“Gradually, however, by cautiously de- 
laying my intervention, in suitable cases, 
I found that this anxiety was exagger- 
ated, so that at various times for the 
sake of experiment I calmly waited to 
see whether the child would begin to 
breathe properly without any outside in- 
tervention. Various infants treated in 
this way for over fifteen to twenty min- 
utes established regular breathing with- 
out assistance, the breathing action be- 
coming more and more frequent, and 
finally absolutely regular. If the ques- 
tion is asked whether children born in 
this condition would get over their 
apnoea even without medical as- 
sistance, we can answer Yes, with 
that degree of probability which 
we in medicine have a right to 
expect. ; ; 

“In spite.of this, I have hither- 
to considered it my duty not to 
leave the house so long as a pa- 
tient was still under the influence 
of scopolamin-morphium, and until 
we have the experience of a con- 
siderably larger number of cases 
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than I yet have at my disposal, I shall 
also consider it my duty in future to al- 
ways be ready in attendance to render 
assistance if necessary. If, in the case 
of oligopnoeic children, I delayed taking 
action, at all events for a time, I yet 
in the case of those whom I have called 
apnoeic began immediately with efforts 
for resuscitation. 

“Tt was found that slight tickling of 
the skin was, as a rule, sufficient to pro- 
duce regular deep breathing and loud 
crying. 

“The quickest and surest method was 
always a rhythmic massage of the heart, 
probably principally because this method 
combines tickling with a direct influence 
on the heart and respiration.” 


Between the first and second five hun- 
dred cases studied at Freiburg, the per- 


' centage of apnoeic children was cut in 


half. Today, the cases where massage 
is used are few. 

Asphyxia, which is the most serious 
breathing difficulty at birth, does not oc- 
cur as a result of scopolamin-morphin, 
and the percentage of these rare cases, 
due to various causes, is the same as it 
was before the introduction’ of Dammer- 
schlaf. 

Such is the record of the scopolamin- 
morphin Dammerschlaf as worked out 
at Freiburg. It has proved itself to have 
no elements of harm to mother or child, 
and has furnished in 80 per cent of a 
large number of cases complete pain 
obliteration. 

The Freiburg Dammerschlaf is, as 
one American professor has expressed 
it, the 80 per cent perfect method—s0 
per cent perfect as to both pain-oblitera- 
tion and practicability, because it re- 
quires special conditions for its success. 

This professor expressed his hope that 
a 100 per cent method would in time be 
worked out, one that would always suc- 
ceed and one that could be used by all 
doctors in all places. Perhaps such a 
method is even now being worked out 
somewhere, or perhaps the scopolamin 
Dammerschlaf will set other doctors to 
working towards it. 


Vv 


O me and to many in this twentieth 
century, which has abandoned the old 


Puritan ideal, and aims for inherent joy 


in life, the mere abolition of the pangs 
of labor is sufficient to justify Twilight 
Sleep or any other safe obstetrical an- 
esthesia. In all literatures of all na- 
tions these pangs have been the synonym 
of supreme agony, and the fear of child- 
birth has poisoned the happiness of 
many women at a time when they should 
be happiest. 

The suffering of the child-bearing 
woman is not merely a discipline—the 
price she pays for her child, though this 
appears to be the view of those stoical 
women who repudiate relief. The suf- 
fering of childbirth is not merely a dis- 
agreeable accompaniment. It is, in the 
words Sir James Young-Simpson used 
of it two generations ago, “a dangerous 


ie: 


and a destructive accompaniment.” 

How little impression the scopolamin- 
morphin birth leaves on the mother’s 
nerves, how sound and well she is after 
she has brought her child into the world 
is shown by the course of her convales- 
cence. This is merely a rest, with 
gentle, healthful exercise to restore the 
stretched muscles, with recreation and 
ordinary food. It is not lying abed, 
weak and wracked and bound, and feed- 
ing on the liquid diet of the sick. 

Pain, furthermore, is itself a. hin- 
drance to the act of birth. Suffering is 
the main cause of that “secondary insuffi- 
ciency of birth-pains,’ which often pro- 
long a birth and endanger mother or 
child. Suffering also causes spasmodic 
lacerating efforts. That is, in more than 
one way, pain often creates abnormality 
in a birth which offers no physiological 
abnormalities. 

In one of the most illuminating arti- 
cles written on scopolamin, or hyoscin, 
as he calls it, Dr. W. H. Birchmore de- 
scribes how painlessness normalizes the 
muscular exertion of birth: 

“The steady slowly increasing and 
tremendous force exerted by the ab- 
dominal muscles,” he says of the births 
observed by a group of physicians, “at- 
tracted the attention of all observers.” 

The physicians watching these births 
noticed especially the helpful and pur- 
poseful positions that the women took, 
though soundly sleeping, in order to 
make the best possible use of their 
muscles. One physician who had at- 
tended many labors said he had never 
seen anything like it before. Another 
experienced obstetrician looked on in 
wonder. He remarked afterwards, “It 
was as if for the first time I had seen 
the natural action of a woman in labor.” 

The convulsive and irregular pains, 
which often cause perineal rupture and 
other injuries, were entirely lacking, and 
in their place were observed a “dozen 
small, slowly stretching pains’ that 
carried the birth on in orderly progress. 

Not only was the mother’s voluntary 
action made ideal, but the involuntary 
muscular contractions were augmented 
and regularized; for secondary insufh- 
ciency of the birth pains due to exhaus- 
tion from suffering, was not experienced. 
Dilatation of the birth canal was fur- 
thered, and relaxation of the passages 
prevented laceration. 

Finally, pain is today often the reason 
for operative interference at birth. 
This is true of many births requiring 
forceps. Obstetrical specialists have 
grown more and more to hate the for- 
ceps. Many even advise the Caesarean 
in cases where the high forceps is gener- 
ally used. In cases of narrow pelvis the 
“waiting method” is a means of replac- 
ing this forceps, but waiting under con- 
ditions of full consciousness is impossi- 
ble, or inhuman. Muscular weakness 
and stiffness due to age are occasions 
for forceps in ordinary practice. But 


such patients can usually, given sufh- 
cient time, by painlessness and especially 
with the aid of a musculat stimulant, 
bring their own babies into the world. 

The duration of the Dammerschlaf 
birth, compared with comparative tables 
giving the experience of ten of the lead- 
ing obstetricians of Germany and other 
countries, averages the same number of 
hours as birth in full consciousness. 

The Dammerschlaf average, however, 
represents some births wholesomely 
shortened by the elimination of inhibi- 
tory pain, and others wholesomely 
lengthened by making possible the time 
element they require to overcome struc- 
tural difficulties. 


VI 


SCIEN TIFIC surgery and the splendid 

modern hospital have grown to- 
gether out of the humane practice of 
anesthesia, and expensive as surgery is, 
it is practiced in the same way in the 
free wards as in the private ones; the 
Operating-room and the conditions of 
operation are identical. 

The humane practice of Dammer- 
schlaf will raise obstetrics also to a 
costly science. Dr. Birchmore hails this 
“hyoscin sleep” as that form of pain- 
lessness on which “that great improve- 
ment of the obstetric art for which we 
have all been looking can be grounded.” 

Just as the village barber no longer 
performs operations, the untrained mid- 
wife of the neighborhood will pass out 
of existerice under the effective com- 
petition of free painless wards.  Life- 
giving will no longer be looked upon as 
a cheap matter. A new view of the 
value of life will be fostered. Today 
the sense of its cheapness is so strong 
as to even stupefy society into habitual 
phlegmatic acceptance of its pain. No 
other reason is general enough to ac- 
count for half a century of delay in 
the perfecting of a method of painless 
birth—for two generations have passed 
since the question was agitated. 

Today, the able-bodied young men of 
Europe are risking their lives and limbs, 
are inviting suffering for themselves, 
in the unusual dangers of war. At 
worst once in a generation this may 
happen to men. Today, women still ac- 
cept the lonely danger and the unshared 
suffering of childbirth as a normal part 
of life, many going through it again 
and again. 

But now, modern science believes 
that nine months of physiological de- 
pression, disturbance of the bodily func- 
tions, and giving out of nourishment 
and energy, of the loss of beauty, and 
withdrawing from the customary re- 
source of society, are enough of a bur- 
den for one year out of a woman’s life. 

“Until the hyoscin sleep was discov- 
ered,” says Dr. Birchmore, “fear domi- 
nated pregnancy and the pains of ma- 
ternity remained a horrid and incontest- 
able truth.” 


Alabama in the Making 


By Ethel Armes 


AUTHOR OF THE STORY OF COAL AND IRON IN ALABAMA 


N a southern legislature, such as 
Alabama’s, comprising planters, 
lawyers, editors, physicians, den- 

tists, one-horse farmers, small 
merchants, politicians, tradesmen, ex- 
teachers, railroad men, college-bred 
men, illiterate men, natives, men of for- 
eign extraction, young, old, rich, poor— 
you are bound to strike upon a confu- 
sion not only of tongues. That may be 
one reason why Alabama is behind- 
hand in all the fundamental forms of 
what we have come to call progressive 
legislation. Another factor is that the 
state Legislature meets only once every 
four years. 

The forthcoming session opens on 
January 12, 1915. To help bring clarity 
to its proceedings, and to make sure 
that this four-year opportunity for con- 
structive statecraft does not go by de- 
fault, the first of a series of public hear- 
ings on all the proposed bills for remedi- 
al legislation will be held this month by 
the legislators-elect from, in, and about 
Birmingham, locally termed “the Jeffer- 
son County delegation.” The innovation 
was announced in September and all 
the people of the district, men and wom- 
en, were invited to come to thresh out 
in open forum, at the middle of Novem- 
ber, the various reform measures in 
social, economic, educational, and judi- 
cial matters, most needed today in Ala- 
bama. The plan recalls the ancient 
Saxon assembly, the Witenagemot, in its 
first fine sense before the voice of the 
freeman was quieted by a king’s thegns. 

So refreshingly democratic in a state 
such as Alabama, which has never yet 
belonged to the people, this custom may 
eventually open Alabama’s doors to 
progress in other than commercial and 
industrial phases, and establish a pre- 
cedent for other states. 

This Jefferson County delegation is, 
of course, just one fraction out of a 
state full of delegations. But it chances 
to be, numerically speaking, the largest 
fraction, having seven representatives 
and one senator, and, as a matter of fact 
it has played the strong hand in the 
Alabama Legislature since the late 
eighties when Birmingham began to 
dominate the state. It has been in times 
past the dictator of many a rotten law 
and ordinance, the very throne of graft, 
demonstrator of: falsely directed capital- 
ism, a sower of bitter seed. Its‘sins are 
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legion, It was what they call in the 
South, “human.” 

Now here it comes again, this dele- 
gation,—new blood this time altogether, 
new folks, new ideas, and quite without 
apologies for all the crumbled old skele- 
tons in its closet. Everybody in Ala- 
bama knows all about the skeletons, any- 
how—they always do, right in the fam- 
ily, and accept them, too—and this dele- 
gation was not responsible. No time for 
regrets or tears; get to work. 

There’s a big job ahead. 

What do the people want—really 

want—need—urge? Find out. That is 
their method of action. 
. The majority of the members of this 
delegation have already publicly endor- 
sed the bills and reforms set forth in 
this article, notably: the necessity for a 
new state constitution; the creation of 
a state social welfare department and a 
state public health department; the in- 
itiative, referendum and recall; reforms, 
in judicial procedure, in prison and con- 
vict system; educational reform; a child 
labor law, equal suffrage, a workers’ 
compensation law, and drastic changes 
in the taxation system of the state. 

The men composing the Jefferson 
County representation are as follows: 
Thomas J. Judge, Isadore Shapiro, J. B: 
Weakley, William S. Welch, Dr. E. P. 


ISADORE SHAPIRO 


Member-elect of the Alabama state 
Legislature, who was the candi- 
date of social service workers. 


Hogan, Felix Tarrant, N. W. Scott, and 


D. R. Copeland, four lawyers, a surgeon, — 


a real estate man, a politician and a 
produce merchant respectively. 

Of these, Isadore Shapiro was the 
candidate of the social service workers 


of the Birmingham district and many 


thousand others—because of the eager — 


leadership he has put into municipal af- 
fairs. He is in his early twenties, and 
has lived in Birmingham virtually all 
his life. He became one of the vast 
army of child laborers of Alabama. 


Later he put himself through the public — 


schools in the face of illness and des- 


perate poverty, and entered upon the © 


study of law. Admitted to the bar at 


eighteen years of age, he went at once — 


to New Haven, entered the law school 
of Yale University with thirty-five en- 
trance requirements to work off and not 
a penny to his name, and made his mark 
at Yale! 


Graduating with honors, he returned: © 
to Alabama to practice law in Birming- ~ 
ham, established the Free Legal Aid 


Bureau, fought the loan sharks, became 
active in every sociological endeavor 
worth while, spoke on public questions, 


meanwhile studying savagely on modern | 


civic, social, and economic problems and 
digging night and day to get at the root 
of Alabama’s needs—your true patriot 
sort, all afire for justice and for right. 

Jefferson County and Alabama may 
count themselves lucky to have young 
Shapiro as one of their men at the 
State-house. He is throwing himself, 
youth, fire, brains and vision, into the 
work ahead. 

The Alabama Legislature will be com- 
posed of one hundred and five repre- 
sentatives and _ thirty-five senators. 
Some of these, like Isadore Shapiro, are 
young men with stirring ideals; some are 
older men who, facing the consequen- 
ces of a multiplication of bad laws, see 
the gathering forces of economic storm 
and moral disaster breaking over the 
state; and seeing this, are interested at 
least in the endeavor to strike daylight 
out of the dark. Many there are, of 
course, who are reactionaries, old so- 
called “conservatists,” ever stubborn in 
the wrong, afflicted with mental astig- 
matism, seeing possibly one sole issue— 
say state-wide prohibition—to the ex- 
clusion of all else. Others have been 
fired with the very reforms that the 
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Person County delegation is taking 
‘up with such spirit. The new Jefferson 
{County isn’t claiming any “corner” on 
linitiating or originating measures, but is 
‘eager to co-operate—join the rest in 
getting the best results for the state as 
a whole. ie 
_ Alabama is in such a fearful muddle! 
In the first place, take our constitution. 
_ Now, although the present constitu- 
‘tion of Alabama was drawn up less than 
fourteen years ago, it appears to have 
been made about 400 B. C. 

Its framers saw but one object ahead 
—the disfranchisement of the negro. 
Vision of all else for Alabama’s progress 
was utterly blotted out. In the accom- 
plishment of this one object, the “‘states- 
men” made of Alabama an Egyptian 
mummy. They stunned it, bound it, 
swathed it, put it in the grave—where 
it lies today. It must be resurrected, un- 
bound, unswathed, lifted to the open air 
and sunlight, set free to’ live, and let 
live. Not a_ single fundamental im- 
provement or reform in state, counties, 
towns or cities but is obstructed by 
the present constitution. It forbids— 
ever forbids. 


For a New Constitution 
’ Therefore, to call a constitutional 
convention and to frame a new con- 
stitution, is the first purpose of the pro- 
gressive legislator. This need is recog- 
nized in every county, not only in Jef- 
ferson, which possibly has suffered most 
under the thongs and bindings of the 
system it helped to create. 

To abolish the state convict depart- 
ment and create in its place a state de- 
partment of social welfare which shall 
have jurisdiction over convicts, prisons, 
hospitals, almshouses, reform schools 
and all penal and charitable institutions 
in the state, is one of the first specific 
measures which will be advanced. 

Alabama spent last year, less than 
$75,000 for preventive work in disease, 
delinquency, crime and insanity, $348,- 
097.75 in so-called curative work (main- 
taining the Alabama Insane Hospital), 
and a million dollars on jails and prisons. 

Yet the state is ever crying poverty. 
And it is poor—no denying it—made so 
by its own economic errors and kept so 
by them. 

Here are the figures of 1913-14 for 
expenditures on prevention work: 


MOr PUbMc Health. ....-.-6...->+-- $26,200 
For State Training School for De- 

WGGVGH ER GIPIS yn eet es ese eos 3,000 
For Mercy Home Industrial School 

for Dependent Girls............ 4,000 
For Alabama _ Boys’ Industrial 

SJOUtAL - = 525.4 CAC eee 40,000 


The Juvenile Court system, for which 

a most excellent law is already provid- 

ed, is established in only two counties 

in the state and inadequately supported 
even there. 
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Wherefore, a social service department 
which shall equalize, distribute, and bal- 
ance conditions, is felt to be an impera- 
tive need and is one of the most con- 
structive moves a southern state could 
make. 


For Health and Justice 


The creation of a state public health 
department is equally important. Urged 
by Dr. E. P. Hogan, a surgeon and a 
member of the Jefferson county delega- 
tion, a measure is now being outlined to 
include medical and dental inspection 
throughout the public schools of Ala- 
bama, a sanitary system for towns, cities 
and rural communities, including mining 
camps, construction camps, and mill vil- 
lages; a uniform housing code; pure 
food laws, and meat, milk and water 
inspection under authoritative control. 

The only scientifically enforced, well- 
developed scheme of sanitation for rural 
communities, mine villages, and cainps 
existing in the state is that inaugurated 
by the Alabama Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation. Purely a private, not a public, 
service, its influence is accordingly nar- 
rowed—and mine and camp sanitation is 
a purely optional matter with every com- 
pany. The work done by the progressive 
companies is jeopardized by the condi- 
tions which persist with the non-pro- 
gressive. 


Those legislators-elect who are both 
lawyers and progressives, are much con- 
cerned over the tangled judicial system 
of the state. This system permits, for 
example, grown folks and children to be 
arrested for the most trivial offenses— 
often merely to swell the fee for a dep- 
uty sheriff. If it is summer time, the 
victims are thrown into jails (some of 
which beggar description) and kept there 
for three long hot months while the 
courts are closed, awaiting their verdict 
of guilty or not guilty! 

In the fall, the dockets are congested 
and further agonizing delay confronts 
the tortured victims of this inhuman sys- 
tem. 

Furthermore, each of the various 
courts, criminal, chancery, city and cir- 
cuit, is separately maintained; salaries 
of judges, clerks, assistants and record- 
printing costs, ensuing in a heavy ex- 
pense that is quite unnecessary. Courts 
of justices of the peace and the fee sys- 
tem are hot-beds of graft, breeding- 
places of iniquity and crime. : 

The whole method is outrageously 
wrong. 

The new system devised for Jeffer- 
son County provides for a consolidation 
of all the courts, to be presided over by 
one judge with power to assign cases 
to his associates. It further provides 
that this consolidated court shall remain 
in session the year round, the judges 
alternating for their vacations. Aboli- 


tion of the fee system and the, justice , 


of the peace system, is called, for, also , cultural schools in Alabama supported 
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the equipment of the solicitor’s office 
with a staff of assistants—it is hoped 
not detectives—who shall assist in mar- 
shaling evidence. 

But the local jails are only the be- 
ginning of evil conditions of incarcera- 
tion. 

Present conditions of the Alabama 
prison and convict system also are de- 
plorable. 

Here the convict lease system has 
existed for years, wedding political cor- 
ruption to human exploitation and keep- 
ing down wages of free labor in coal 
mines and turpentine camps. Both the 
state and divers corporations obtain rich 
revenue from crime while the convicts’ 
dependents starve. The convict and his 
crime become a commercial asset. 

The legislator-elect who is attacking 
these conditions is J. W. Green, of Dallas 
County, a locomotive engineer on the 
Southern Railway. 

First, to take the convicts out of the 
mines, out of competition with free la- 
bor; 

Second, to set aside a portion of their 
earnings for their dependents; 

Third, to introduce the indeterminate 
sentence ; 

Fourth, to provide a probation system 
for adult first offenders—these four 
measures are the sum and substance of 
the Green bill, and this bill is publicly 
endorsed by a majority of the Jefferson 
County representatives. 

Public hearings will do much to bring 
the knowledge of these evils home to 
the people. 


For Better Education 


Other conditions are equally startling. 
Alabama ranks third in the Union in il- 
literacy. One in every ten of the state’s 
native whites can neither read or write. 
Alabama is one of the six states in the 
Union without any form of compulsory 
education. 

Wherefore, the framing of a compul- 
sory education law is to be one of the 
main considerations of the incoming 
legislature; also, more adequate support 
of the State University at Tuscaloosa, 
and the State Polytechnic Institute at 
Auburn. A new system of concentration 
and more adequate support of schools 
must be devised that will get away from 
the old pork-barrel methods. Says Mr. 
Shapiro, “Alabama mis-spends about 
$3,000,000 annually for education, and 
doesn’t hit the illiterate spots!” 

Local taxation for schools as an 
emergency measure is urged, and the 
inauguration of a compulsory school-tax 
as a substitute for the present poll-tax 
is strongly advocated. The heavy poll- 
tax inflicted by the Alabama constitution 
disfranchises a vast majority of intelli- 
gent white citizens, making it literally 
impossible in thousands of cases for 


_ workingmen to vote. 


There are eighteen normal and agri- 
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in one fashion or another by the state. 
They are, to speak frankly, one-horse in- 
stitutions! Few of them have sufficient 
funds for the installation of such funda- 
mental equipment as sewage systems, 
water supply, modern lighting and heat- 
ing systems, or sanitary provisions of 
any sort, to say nothing of equipment in 
other directions, such as an able teach- 
ing force and all that goes with the 
modern school. 

There are not enough schools for pri- 
mary, fundamental training in the state, 
but far too many scattered institutions 
for that misnomer, “higher education.” 

To abolish these various small state 
schools, and concentrate funds upon one 
strong well-equipped normal school, 
which shall be a department of the State 
University—this is the idea of certain 
of the more progressive legislators. The 
non-progressives oppose thus: 

“A man is apt to be proud of having 
a school in his own locality, and is jeal- 
ous of any attempt to do away with it. 
He naturally wants to see his own sec- 
tion prosper, and we must all compro- 
mise and satisfy everyone all round!” 


Mistaken Loyalty 


There—summed up in a paragraph— 
is the curse of Alabama. The feeling 
of so-called “patriotism,” “loyalty” to a 
man’s own home town, his county, his 
section, his neighbors, his kin, right 
or wrong, quite regardless of the wel- 
fare of the state as a whole, of the 
South, of the Nation, finally, of the 
Universe—there is an attitude of mind 
which it may take generations to mod- 
ify. 

It is peculiarly “southern.” Broad 
ideas, sown in the South, too often fall 
on stony soil. The Alabama politician or 
citizen, who sees beyond his own front 
door is a rare individual. Note already 
the bitter feeling engendered by a sug- 
gestion to remove the state medical 
school from Mobile where it is not only 
ill-equipped but also out of the way of 
students, physicians and surgeons, to 
Birmingham, its logical position, and 
you have an instance of this sectional 
feeling—the temper and the will to cut 
off one’s nose to spite one’s face. 

Yes, he’s very, very human, your na- 
tive Alabaman. Very human! 

And this talk about rescuing the 
schools from politics. That’s very much 
in the wind. A group of the legislators- 
elect is also agitating the matter of 
making the office of superintendent of 
education, now elective, appointive by 
a state board of education to be created. 

As far as a child labor law is con- 
cerned, Alabama’s present law is a farce. 
The state stands with Georgia and South 
Carolina as the worst protectors of child- 
hood in the South. This condition is to 
be remedied. A new law comprising in 
the main the provisions of the national 
child labor bill, adapted to the specific 
conditions of Alabama, is what will 


come before these November hearings. 
The majority of the Jefferson County 
members feel that the present pressure 
to put little children at wage-earning, is 
acute. They believe it is owing to the 
numbers of widows and orphans of men 
who have met their deaths by industrial 
accidents; owing to the number of 
fathers. in the jails and penitentiaries; 
to the number of deserted as well as 
widowed wives and mothers, and the piti- 
able wages received by them in stores, 
mills and factories. They feel that in 
view of these conditions, with the pas- 
sage of anti-child-labor bill should go 
some form of mothers’ compensation law 
and the minimum wage for women. 


Workers’ Compensation — 


A workers’ compensation law, outlined 
by Isadore Shapiro, is one of the great 
measures to be brought before Alabama 
in 1915. That there is nothing of the 
sort seems incredible, when one consid- 
ers the situation of the working classes 
in Alabama, and the thousands of deaths 
in mines, mills, factories, shops, blast- 
furnaces, railroads—on the firing-line of 
labor generally, during the past thirty 
years since the state became industrial. 
In this, Alabama has shared in the com- 
mon neglect and inaction of American 
commonwealths, while European coun- 
tries have forged ahead. But since the 
last Alabama legislature was elected, 
over twenty states have passed com- 
pensation laws, It is for Alabama now 
to come abreast of them. 

Here in Alabama all these years have 
the barbaric doctrines of defense—of as- 
sumption of risk, contributory negli- 
gence, and fellow-servant—been main- 
tained in all their atrocious forms. As 
a natural result of the condition, per- 
sonal injury and damage cases of all 
sorts and kinds, real and fake, have 
choked up the courts everywhere. Many 
shyster lawyers have been bred, who, 
sometimes surreptitiously in the pay of 
corporations, inveigle the victims of ac- 
cidents into law-suits, with the purpose 
of compromising with the company, they 
themselves always coming off with the 
lion’s share. Others have attacked corpo- 
rations regardless of the justice or injus- 
tice of the case; have even staged fake 
“cases’—as if there were not enough 
real ones all about, struggling in the 
bitter seas. 

So complicated has the situation be- 
come that it is everywhere recognized 
that a workers’ compensation act is one 
of the greatest economic demands of 
Alabama to-day, indeed not only for the 
labor interests but likewise for those of 
capital. 

An amendment to the constitution pro- 
viding for equal suffrage will be sub- 
mitted to the voters. State-wide prohi- 
bition will be one of the main issues of 
the coming session. 

Wholesale changes in the taxation sys- 
tem of the state are planned. Alabama’s 


4 
present scheme of taxation canal 
to a blue print, would present a tangle 
of lines so complex and inextricable 
that the average citizen has not here- 
tofore even attempted to unravel the 
maze. He has simply been caught fast. 
He is at last protesting however. With 
the continued multiplication of the evils, 
the growing burden upon the individual 
of modern means, the flagrant cases all 
over the state, of discrimination, injus- 
tice, graft, haphazard method, and in- 
deed, even of rank perjury—all these 
circumstances combine at length to 
awaken into action a people usually slug- 
gish toward common welfare interests. 

The legislators-elect from practically 
every county, are reflecting this temper 
of the people. A state tax league : 
now in process of formation in whic 
evefy county is to be organized and a 
systematic effort made to present pub- 
licly information concerning the needs 
of the state in the matter of tax re- 
forms. This movement, originating in 
Mobile, has been adopted by the Jeffer- 
son County representatives, and is 
spreading everywhere. Each county or- 
ganization purposes to have on its mem- 
bership rolls all classes of citizens in- 
cluding farmers, miners, mechanics, 
merchants, bankers, and pralaiooal 
men. It has failed so far to include -tax- 
paying women who, in the Black Belt 
and in certain quarters of the northern 
section of the state, are among the heay- 
iest taxpayers, and who are according- 
ly in many instances the most acute. suf- 
ferers under the present system. It isn’t 
too late to remedy this. 

Each county organization in the state 
tax league will elect delegates who will 
assemble in Montgomery prior to the 
opening of the Legislature to frame 
such measures as they desire made into 
laws. . 


Standardized Taxes 


To place the whole taxation system 
under an expert state tax board is the 
sense of the Jefferson County delega- 
tion. Systematization and equalization 
it is hoped would then ensue. “Taxpay- 
ers are compelled to pay alimony to en- 
tirely too many tax officials,” says Mr. 
Shapiro. “And why tax solvent credits? 
Who knows what they are? And why 
not tax the citizen who has, rather than 
the citizen who has not? Why should 
the man of influence often be permitted 
to place his own valuation on his own 
property?” 

These questions will be put squarely 
to the Alabama people this year. 

In fact, never before in the history 
of the state have public reforms, spread 
abroad by press, pulpit, social service 
workers and legislators, so reached the 
very hearth-stones of the people. 

The Legislature by itself cannot bring 
them about—much less can one or two 
idealists. 

It’s up to the people. 


FIELD HEADQUARTERS OF THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 


m= VERA CRUZ & 


What American Occupation Has Meant to a Mexican Community 


By Charles Fenkinson 


DIRECTOR ATLANTIC DIVISION, AMERICAN RED CROSS 


HE early withdrawal of the 
American military forces from 
Vera Cruz makes it opportune 
to review some of the social con- 
sequences of their occupation to the na- 
tive population—in normal times a 
community of roughly 35,000 people. 
From April 23, two days after the oc- 
cupation of the port, to September 2, 
the American Red Cross maintained 
headquarters and carried on an active 
work of relief. This was early limited 


to cases of suffering due either directly 
or indirectly to the American occupation 
of Vera Cruz. 

For example, many of the federal sol- 
diers became panic-stricken upon the en- 
try of the American soldiers, and fled 
leaving their wives and families in des- 
titute circumstances. Others remained 
with the army, but inasmuch as the vari- 
ous companies were detailed to different 
parts and no accurate records were kept 
of individuals, families were often un- 


able to locate the husbands or fathers. 

Families of wounded soldiers must 
sustain life until the soldiers had recoy- 
ered sufficiently to support them by other 
means; families of the dead must be 
cared for; families who had maintained 
themselves by the sale of lottery tickets 
must be helped to find other employment, 
since the Americans prohibited the sale 
of such tickets. So, too, the workers 
along the water-front must be helped, 
who had depended upon the passenger 
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traffic; and also the political prisoners 
who had been released by the American 
authorities from the notorious prison of 
San Juan de Ulloa. 

In the two days’ fighting that followed 
the landing of the naval forces and ma- 
rine corps, on April 21, the American 
losses were 19 killed and about 100 in- 
jured; the Mexican losses nearly 500 
killed and more than that number wound- 
ed. These Mexican dead and wounded 
were left behind by the forces of. the 
Mexican federal army as they evacuated 
the port, and it therefore became neces- 
sary for the American military and 
naval hospitals to care for many of 
them, and for the American soldiers to 
bury the dead. 

The Mexican Neutral White Cross, 
a private and unofficial relief organiza- 
tion, cared for 27 of these wounded 
Mexican soldiers in its small hospital 
relief station which had been maintained 
in Vera Cruz for some time. Private 
hospitals cared for a few more. Some 
Spaniards, wounded during the Ameri- 
can occupation, were cared for by the 
American military hospitals and by a 
Spanish benevolent organization. Our 
own soldiers were transferred quickly 
to the hospital ship Solace and to naval 
hospitals in the United States. 


Enter the Red Cross 


On April 23, Dr. A. R. Goodman, 
‘for eighteen years one of the most suc- 
cessful physicians and surgeons in Mex- 
ico City, reported to the commanding 
officer of the American forces as a 
special representative of the American 
National Red Cross, to assist in any way 
in which his services might be required. 
This Red Cross physician treated many 
of these wounded Mexicans and foreign- 
ers, and made arrangements in the local 
hospitals for the care of those who 
needed hospital treatment. He also 


cared for a few small-pox cases and as-.. 


sisted military medical officers in the 
vaccination of all people entering the 
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American lines either from the interior 
of the Republic or by vessel. The Red 


N April 29, Rear Admiral 

Frank R. Fletcher, command- 
ing officer of the United States 
naval force in Vera Cruz, sent 
a cable message to the American 
Red Cross for an experienced re- 
lief agent. The same day the Red 
Cross ordered the director of its 
Atlantic division to Vera Cruz. 
Mr. Jenkinson had seen exten- 
sive service in Mexico for the 
Umted States government, the 
American Red Cross and _ the 
Mexican Red Cross. During the 
course of this work he had par- 
ticipated in emergency work in 
twelve battles and even establish- 
ed hospitals within the lines of the 
Zapatistas. 


NE of his first commissions 

on reaching Vera Cruz was to 
set out im a Norwegian freight ves- 
sel to visit all the portsin the states 
of Yucatan, Campeche, and Ta- 
basco, to afford transportation to 
Americans and all other foreign- 
ers who cared to come, as it was 
impossible for these people to 
leave by any other means. One 
hundred and seventy men, women, 
and children of sixteen national- 
ities were taken on board and ul- 
timately conveyed to New Or- 
leans. 


R ETURNING to Vera Cruz, 
Mr. Jenkinson entered upon 
the relief work which by that time 
had reached a volume of t00 to 
I50 cases every day. This work 
he describes at length in this arti- 
cle. The post of director included 
varied experiences, from sleeping 
with an insane American refugee, 
too unruly for the nurses, to shar- 
ing in the large sanitary and so- 
cial house-cleaning carried on in 
the community throughout the 
summer—TuHE EpItor. 
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Cross physician personally vaccinated: 
over 300 people and gave the anti-typhoid 
treatment to about 100 more during the 
latter days of April. 

Dr. Goodman remained to take charge 
of the medical and surgical side of our 
work when, on May 6, I reported to 
General Funston’ and Rear Admiral 
Badger, then in command of the naval. 
vessels. 

We at once opened a modest headquar- 
ters, with nurses, clerxs, etc., and stores 
of corn and beans, condensed milk, 
malted milk, crackers, salt meats, and 
other supplies sent by the Red Cross at 
the suggestion of General Funston. 

It was essential that the director, the 
physician, and all assistants in the field 
headquarters of the American Red 
Cross, should speak, write and read the 
Spanish language, for perhaps 99 per 
cent of the people dealt with knew no 
other tongue. 

Regular office hours were arranged for 
the clinics and dispensaries, from 11 a. 
m. to 1 p. m, and from 3 to 5 p. m. each 
day, including Sundays, and it was no 
uncommon thing to have fifty or sixty 
people at one time during these hours. 
A complete card record was made of 
each case, including the name, nation- 
ality, address, sex, occupation, family, 
whether married or single, most urgent 
needs, date of first application and sub- 
sequent visits, and relief given. 


Case Work 


Where medical or surgical attention 
alone was requested, this was given or 
refused as examination indicated ne- 
cessity. Visits were not made to the 
homes of patients except in very rare 
cases. Where food, money or clothing 
was requested, a personal visit was made 
to the home and the statements of the 
applicant were verified. Where money 
was asked for, to cover burial expenses, 
the death certificate was examined and 
the body was personally seen by a work- 
er, This was found to be necessary be- 
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cause a few attempts had been made by 
neighbors to collect money from the 
Red Cross under different names for the 
burial of the same body. 

Wherever employment was desired, 

this was usually given as soon as the 
right place could be found. Through 
the co-operation of the American army 
_officers, who had been given charge of 
all public institutions and who needed 
“native help, the Red Cross was able to 
place practically every applicant. 

The 6,000 medical and surgical cases 
dealt with in the succeeding weeks cov- 
ered all the ailments of the native popu- 
lation, ordinary and extraordinary, and 
the records show that more than two 
hundred varieties of illness received at- 
tention. This relief was afforded for the 
simple reason that the applicant could 
not receive treatment from any other 
‘source without paying for it, and this 
inability to pay was attributable, either 
directly or indirectly, to the American 
occupation. 

_ Three of the insane Americans cared 
for, had lived for several years in Mex- 
ico in higher altitudes and now had 
found employment with the American 
-army in Vera Cruz, where the tropical 
climate and excessive use of native 
) drinks caused insanity. Three or four 
_weeks’ hospital treatment under care of 
American physicians, sufficed to restore 
them, The insane American woman was 
a habitual camp follower. She had fol- 
lowed the American army to the Philip- 
pines, Porto Rico, Cuba and Panama, and 


_ walked to Vera Cruz from Washington, 
‘eBR eS 


A Mexican Custom 


LORETO HOSPITAL 
FOR WOMEN 


WARD FOR 
VENEREAL 
DISEASES 


A few remarks about the burials (of 
which fifty-five were paid for by the 
Red Cross), may be interesting. In WARD FOR 
many parts of Mexico it is customary, CHILDREN’S 
upon the death of a person, for the fam- CASES 
ily to go to a casket-maker and rent a 
casket (usually of the roughest and 
cheapest boards, and without lining), 
for $1.50 or $2 in Mexican money’ 
and the father or a male member of 
the family will put the casket on his 
head and trot home with it. He also 
brings with him candles, which he has 
bought, and artificial lowers and a robe 
or shroud, which he has rented for one 
or two pesos more. 

The neighbors are called in to sit up 
all night with the body and drink the 
native drinks, of which sufficient for 

~ twenty or thirty people can be had for 
one peso or so, and in the morning the WARD IN THE 
_ casket is closed and is carried usually MEXICAN 
on the head of one of the men to the WHITE CROSS 
_ graveyard. A grave two feet deep has HOSPITAL 
been prepared and the annual rental of 
one or two pesos paid in advance. Then 
_ the body, shorn of its rented flowers and 
shroud, is rolled into the grave. The 


*In normal times equal to one-half as 
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grave is filled, and the casket, shroud 
and flowers are carried back to the 
casket-maker where a rebate of about 
one-third of the deposit is received. If 
at the end of the year the annual rental 
is not promptly paid in advance, the 
bones are taken up and thrown into a 
large pit built for that purpose in one 
corner of the’ graveyard, and the grave 
is rented to somebody else. The aver- 
age cost for the burial of a native in 
this manner is from six to twelve pesos. 

Inasmuch as the United States had ap- 
propriated a large sum of money for the 
maintenance and transportation to the 
United States of American citizens, they 
were given assistance by the Red Cross 
only in the event of sickness or death. 

Transportation within Mexico was 
provided for women and children who 


were -not. self-supporting within the 


American lines, but who might be self- 
supporting or could be supported by 
their relatives, in some other part of the 
Republic. Such transportation was fur- 
nished, however, only after thorough 
investigation of their statements. . The 
only exception to this rule was in con- 


nection with the deportation of Mexicans ~ 


by American authorities because of the 
undesirability of the individual. In such 
cases, transportation was given to the 
nearest point at which the person could 
sustain himself. 


The Social Evil 
To illustrate: A Mexican girl, 13 


years of age, ran away from her home: 


in Orizaba to see the American army. 
Apparently she was an innocent and un- 
sophisticated girl. But she was absolute- 
ly without funds, and soon succumbed 
to temptations offered by the lower class 
of Mexicans and, it must be added, also 
by some Americans. According to her 


‘own confession, nearly every night from 


the time of her arrival was spent in the 
company of some man or boy. Twice 
she was treated in the woman’s hospital 
for gonorrhea, twice for intermittent 
fever, and finally the American author- 


ities arrested her as a common prostitute — 


and ordered her deportation from the 
American lines. Before she could be 
deported, however, she required treat- 
ment for syphilis and was found to be 
three months advanced in pregnancy. 
Under the direction of the American 
army officers, the Red Cross director 
and a nurse, with the aid of the state 


police of Vera Cruz, took her to her 


family in Orizaba. 

Other women liable to succumb to 
temptations were given transportation 
before it was too late. In one in- 
stance, a young wife, whose husband 
had gone to the United States to find 
employment after the arrival of the 
American army, was given transportation 
and joined her husband in New Orleans 
in time to permit him to make necessary 
arrangements for the decent arrival of 
their son, who appeared less than one 


—— 
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month later. This woman was of the 
better class of Mexicans, but the tempta- 
tions placed in her way were almost un- 
believable. : 

The question of prostitution is always 
a. serious one in Vera Cruz, as in all 
seaports. Immediately after the Ameri- 
can occupation several hundred women 
established themselves in the segregated 
district and elsewhere in Vera Cruz. 
About one-half were Mexicans, the re- 
maining half were French, Spanish Cu- 
ban or American. 

Some of these women entered even the 
residential districts and catered especial- 
ly to the army and navy officers and 


American civilians. But it is to be stated 
that the morality of officers and men 
of the United States army, navy and 
marine corps, is probably higher than 
that of any similar body of men in the 
world. Furthermore, very strict orders 
were issued by the commanding officers 
of the army and navy absolutely pro- 
hibiting any officer in uniform to go into 
the segregated district under any pre- 
text whatever, or into any house known 
to be used for immoral purposes. 

On July 1, the commanding general 
put into effect an order deporting all 
prostitutes not Mexicans by birth or 
naturalization, and stipulating that any 
foreign prostitute found pursuing her 
profession after that date would be fined 
heavily and given six months at hard 


labor. Any man aiding or abetting in 
the evasion of the order would receive 
similar treatment. This order resulted 
in the departure of practically all pros- 
titutes except bona fide Mexicans, from 
Vera Cruz. Nearly all the American 
prostitutes who had operated in Vera 
Cruz went to Mexico City and protest- 
ed, en masse to the Brazilian minister 
against what they called “unwarranted 
restraint of trade and traffic;” but of 
course their appeals were fruitless. Per- 
haps fifty of the foreign prostitutes, in- 
cluding a few Americans, paid ignorant 
peons from five to twenty-five pesos to 
go through the civil marriage ceremony 


A TYPICAL PATIO IN VERA CRUZ 


with them, and in that way they estab- 
lished themselves as Mexican citizens 
by taking the nationality of their hus- 
bands. Of course none of these women 
lived with their husbands at any time 
after the marriage, nor had they any 
intention of doing so. 

Both civil and religious ceremonies 
are required in Mexico, and the fees 
attached to these ceremonies. are very 
high, ranging from twenty-five to sev- 
enty-five pesos. Some of the poorer 
Mexicans never see so much money at 
one time in their entire lives. It is cus- 
tomary for men and women just to live 
together as long as they desire; and 
when one party or the other becomes 
tired of the bargain, the arrangement 
is discontinued and usually taken up 


with somebody else. Under such con- 
ditions, the children do not take the 
name of the mother, as is done in the 
better class of Mexican families, but 
simply the name of the father. 

If, for example, Juan Gonzalez is le- 
gitimately married to Maria Gomez, 
their son John would be known as Juan 
Gonzalez y Gomez, whereas if the par- 
ents were not. legally married his name 
would be simply Juan Gonzalez. It was 


no unusual thing in the Red Cross head- 
quarters to have the following conver- 
sation take place: “Your name please? 
Twenty-six. 
How many 


Juana Castro. Your age? 
Married or single? Single. 


children have you? Four. Names 
please? Jose Gomez, Rafael Salazar, 
Pedro Madero and Maria Vasquez.” 
From this it will be seen that the four 
children were of four distinct fathers, 
no one of whom was married to the 
mother. Mothers come to the Red Cross 
office with as many as eleven children, 
all of different fathers. 

Unfortunately, it must be stated that 
American men in many cases were fath- 
ers of these bastard children. One not- 
able case was of a single mother of two 
children of separate fathers, one of 
whom was living in Orizaba with an- 
other woman and the other in Vera 
Cruz with another woman. Inquiries 
revealed the fact that the girl’s mother 
was living in Vera Cruz with a man 
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THE MOSQUITO BRIGADE LEAVING THE SANITARY OFFICE 


other than the girl’s father and the 
father was living in a nearby town with 
another woman. The girl herself stated 
that she expected to have another man 
shortly. 

In almost every case the entire task 
of supporting the children falls to the 
lot of the mother. 

Fathers may come and fathers may 
go, but the poor mother works on. As 
a consequence of these practices, it has 
been found necessary for several years 
past to maintain a large hospital with 
about three hundred beds for the treat- 
ment exclusively of women with vener- 
eal diseases. The professional prosti- 
tutes are required to submit to examina- 
tion by the physicians in this hospital 
twice each week and if any disease is 
discovered, they are detained in the hos- 
pital until cured. Each is given a card 
of identification. On this card are her 
picture and signature and the dates of 
inspection. Until the time of the Amer- 
ican occupation, however, it was a very 
common thing for prostitutes to give a 
small fee to the examiner and be passed 
without examination. As a result, in a 
hospital of approximately the same size 
as this for women, an average of two 
hundred men are treated for most hor- 
rible forms of venereal diseases. 

Upon the occupation of Vera Cruz by 
the American forces an army physician 
was placed in charge of each civil hos- 
pital in Vera Cruz, and female nurses 


were assigned to assist in rounding up 
all prostitutes and in making the ex- 
aminations. 


The Sanitary Advance 


As a general rule, there is a great 
deal of dysentery and typhoid fever in 
Vera Cruz from May to August of 


A VERA CRUZ DAIRY MAN 


each year. Knowing this, the medical 
officers of the United States army took 
the necessary steps, immediately after 
the occupation, to prevent epidemics of 
these diseases among the American 
forces. The first step in this direction 
was the compulsory vaccination for 
small-pox of everybody, both native and 
foreign, within the American lines, as 
well as of all people entering Vera 
Cruz from the outside. The American 
officers did not consider adequate the 
simple statement of a person that he had 
been vaccinated six months or a year 
ago. 

In addition to the American doctors, 
military and civil, who did this vaccina- 
tion, a number of native physicians were 
employed to vaccinate the lower classes 
of Mexicans. Although most of these 
Mexican doctors were competent to ad- 
minister a proper vaccination, some of 
them did not take necessary antiseptic 
precautions or give proper advice as to 
keeping the wound clean and covered. 
As a result, the Red Cross headquarters 
had to treat some very ugly arms and 
legs that had become infected with filth. 
After the American forces had been in 
Vera Cruz one month, there were only 
two cases of small-pox within the 
American lines and these had come in 
from outside places, There were prac- 
tically no other cases of small-pox dur- 
ing the summer months. 

The water supplies, both public and 
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private, were carefully investigated, and 
all water used for drinking purposes was 
thoroughly tested by sanitary officers of 
the United States army. Defiled wells 
were sealed or filled up, and the great- 
est precaution was taken to prevent 
the use of impure water. Stagnant 
pools or puddles were drained off 
and filled- up and damp patches of 
ground, whether inside of houses or 
outside, were given a heavy coating 
of dry earth and gravel. © People 
were instructed not to use cows’ milk 
unless it had been boiled. A com- 
pany manufacturing carbonated water 


was found to be obtaining its water. 


from an impure well. This fact was 
made known to the public and the com- 
pany was compelled to use pure water. 
All these precautions had a good effect 


upon thehealth of the community ; typhoid 


ceased to exist, and the Mexican tyfo 
Was not a cause for concern this year. 


The American forces were given a 
plentiful supply of quinine and prac- 
tically everybody that appeared at the 
‘Red Cross headquarters was dosed with 
it, if he showed any malarial tendencies 
whatever. With puddles and pools of 
stagnant water obliterated, and low 
places which might collect water also 
filled, there was no place for malaria 
mosquitoes to breed and _ therefore 
malaria disappeared from Vera Cruz as 
if by magic. Many streets of the city 
Were in very poor condition, not having 
been repaired for several years, some 
were unpaved and had great ditches 
across them; others were badly worn 
by constant traffic. All ashes from the 
American naval vessels were brought to 
shore, instead of being dumped into the 
sea as formerly, and were used as a 
surface coating for these roads. The 
work was done by native labor, under 
the supervision of American army en- 
gineers. At the present time, Vera Cruz 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE “M ARKET. 
AFTER BEING CLEANED BY 
THE SOLDIERS 


Red Cross Statistics 


The American. Red Cross, from 
April 23 to September 2, the day on 
which it closed its Vera Cruz head- 
quarters, afforded relief in the follow- 
ing manner: 

Medical and surgical, about 6,000 
cases ; 

Vaccinations, about 400 cases; 

Anti-typhoid treatment, about 100 
cases ; 

Hospital care, about 40 cases, includ- 
ing four insane Americans, one of whom 
was transported, accompanied by a 
physician and nurse, to an asylum in 
the United States; 

Burials paid for, 55; 

Transportation within Mexico, about 
400 people; 

Transportation to the United States 
and to other countries, about 250 
(mostly free, through the courtesy of 
American ships) ; 

Employment found for 200; 

Families reunited, including the find- 
ing of husbands or fathers, the return 
of wayward sons or daughters, etc., 85; 

Subsistence in hotels or boarding 
houses for stranded foreigners pending 
transportation, 50; 

Food supplies furnished to natives, 
700 families ; 

Clothing furnished to approximately 
100 people ; 

Tuberculous patients cared for regu- 
larly and visits made by nurses, 212 
cases. 


MEAT MARKET SHOWING SCREENS 
ABOUT STALLS, PUT UP BY 
UNITED STATES TROOPS 


the best roads of any 


probably has 
Mexican seaport. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy feat 
performed by the United States military 
officers in the way of house-cleaning was 
that of cleaning the ancient and notori- 


ous fortress prison of San Juan de 
Ulloa, in the harbor of Vera Cruz. It 
was evident that the fortress had never 
been cleaned in its entire history of sev- 
eral centuries, and the filth was inde- 
scribable, 


Cleaning up a Dungeon 
As an illustration, there was one 


‘ ° . . . 
large room in the interior of the prison, 


with very thick stone walls and stone 
roof, the only light and ventilation of 
which came through a few small slits 
in the walls not over six inches wide. 
The room was as dark as night and had 
no sanitary arrangements of any sort. 
I had personally visited this prison in 
the summer of 1913. At that time there 
were 600 prisoners confined in that one 
room. I stepped to the door, as 1t was 
opened a few inches by the guard, but 
was not at all enthusiastic about enter- 
ing, because of the terrible stench and 
maniacal outcries of the prisoners. The 
conditions were certainly no better in 
April, 1914. Tons of sulphur and other 
disinfectants, large quantities of soap, 
much steam, and many days of hard 
labor, were required on the part of the 
American soldiers and the native labor- 
ers before the army sanitary officers 
gave their approval of the prison. 

All prisoners who were found to be 
unjustly incarcerated, or confined on 
merely political charges, were released 
at once and only criminals, who had 
been justly sentenced and who had not 
finished their terms, were detained. 
The prison was then turned into bar- 
racks for a detachment of American 
soldiers and marines, 
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Previous to the arrival of the Ameri-. 


can forces, Vera Cruz was sorely afflict~ 
ed with flies, which swarmed by thou- 
sands’. in restaurants’ and cafés 
kitchens, and for blocks: around the 
market places. The sanitary depart- 
ment of the. American army, promptly 
appointed medical officers to take sta- 
tion in. all .the principal eating-places 


and markets and to make .a house to. : 


house inspection of the entire city. 
Flanking the Food Supply 


In some of the best restaurants it 
was difficult to tell which was food and 
which’ flies. 
which had accumulated- for years be= 
hind ranges and on the walls and floors, 
were removed from some of the best 
patronized cafés. Floors and walls, and 
especially refrigerators, were given tho- 
rough cleanings; and where necessary, 
the refrigerating plants were entirely 
thrown out, new floors laid and other 
necessary improvements were made by 
order of the sanitary officers. 

It had been the custom for chickens, 
fowl and turkeys to roost over the cook- 
ing-ranges, where they might be easily 
accessible when ordered in the restaur- 
ants—and the ranges bore mute testi- 
mony of the fact that these birds had 
roosted above them for many months, 
A party, including the Red Cross per- 
sonnel, inspected one of these cafés and 
later was invited to take dinner in the 
café as guests of the management. The 
proprietor especially | recommended 
“chicken with gravy,” but when we saw 
this translated from Spanish to English 
on the bill of fare we passed it by. 
It read “chicken in its own moist.” 

After these inspectors had been work- 
ing for one month, it was a real pleasure 
to eat in these same cafés, for there 
were no flies, the food had an entirely 
different taste, for we knew it had been 
prepared under sanitary conditions. The 
streets and patios and private houses 
were also free from flies, as well as 
from mosquitoes, and even the market 
places had been relieved of this pest. 

After the markets had been entirely 
cleansed and freed of accumulated filth, 
rats, etc., and whitewashed, the army in- 
spectors in charge of the markets direct- 
ed that screens be built at every open- 
ing and also around each and every 
stall. Heretofore the Mexicans had 
considered iron bars three inches apart 
sufficient protection at the doors and 
windows, but even the market-men ap- 
preciated the difference when screens 
had been installed and their customers 
were able to walk through the aisles 
without being careful to step over 
refuse. 

An inspector was also stationed at the 
slaughter-house to see that no offal or 
refuse remained about the floors or 
grounds. Other inspectors were placed 
in charge of the ice factory. . 

Another important factor in the clean- 


and «. 


Wagon-loads of garbage, 
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GARBAGE CANS; THE AMERICAN 42’s 


A thousand of these howitzers of cleanliness were placed about the streets of 
Vera Cruz. 


liness of the city was the placing of 
galvanized iron garbage cans with cov- 
ers, all over the city, and the regular 
collection three times each day of all 
garbage deposited in such cans. Fines 
were imposed upon residents who placed 
garbage in any but covered cans and 
who neglected to have these cans accessi- 
ble for the collectors when they were 
making their rounds. No one could say 
that he did not know of the arrival of 
the garbage man, because this was al- 
ways announced with bells that made 
more noise than the chimes on the 
cathedral in front of the plaza. 

On account of the unusual amount of 
water used from public supplies by the 
American forces, it was found neces- 
sary to prohibit use of the city water 
between the hours of 11 p. m. and 5 
a.m. in order that the reservoirs might 
have a chance to replenish. This, how- 
ever, did not work a hardship in many 


instances, as nearly every house had 
at least one well of good pure water. 

All civilian hospitals were placed 
under the direct control of the army 
medical officers, who personally super- 
vised the cleaning, from roof to base- 
ment, of each establishment. Floors 
were scraped time and again; walls were 
scoured; walls and ceilings were given 
several coats of whitewash—and yet in 
many cases, twenty minutes after a 
ward had been cleaned it was again in 
a filthy condition because of the un- 
speakable habits of the native patients, 
some of whom it seemed impossible to 
teach the purposes of toilet-rooms. They 
preferred to use the floors in the public 
wards or even to remain in bed. 


The Tuberculosis Problem 


The tuberculosis problem in Vera 
Cruz is an especially serious one, be- 
cause of the very congested living con- 
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ditions in poorer quarters and the in- 


| herent uncleanliness of the people. 


Soon after the Red Cross established 
headquarters in Vera Cruz, the United 
States army sanitary office requested the 
Red Cross to assist it in its anti-tuber- 
culosis campaign by employing nurses 


| to visit all persons known to be suffer- 


ing from tuberculosis, and to instruct 


them in the necessary steps to prevent 
_ the spread of the disease and in the first 


elements of home hygiene. The Red 
Cross responded by employing one Mexi- 
can graduate nurse and two Sisters of 
Charity, who devoted their entire time 
to visiting the homes of those tubercu- 


‘lous patients who had applied to the 


Red Cross for treatment, and also the 


' homes of those whose names had been 


secured by the sanitary office. 


The nurses encountered really appal- 
ling conditions. From eight to fifteen 
people, including those afflicted with 
tuberculosis, lived in one room not over 
twelve feet square without sanitary ap- 
pliances of any kind, the only means of 


light and ventilation being the one door 


which opened as a rule on an intenor 
patio or court-yard. From fifteen to 
sixty of these rooms constitute an 
“edifice” around a patio, in the center 
of which is a common stone wash-tub, 


- which is also the common water supply 


for all of the families. Very often, 
between these “edifices” and the street 
is another “edifice,” with a patio through 
which all of the inhabitants of the in- 
terior “edifice” must pass in going and 
coming. There are several of these 
patios whose only entrance is through 
dirty saloons, where vile and violent 
native drinks are sold. 

These buildings are constructed of 
adobe or cement, with either stone or 
bare ground floors, and are very damp. 
The lower class of Mexican people sleep 
not in beds but on small straw mats 
laid on the floor. They sit on the floor 
when they eat. It is therefore unneces- 
sary to have much furniture in the 
quarters. No eloquence is required to 


describe the favorable conditions for the 
spread of tuberculosis and other dis- 
eases when one stops to picture from 
eight to fifteen people, men, women and 
children curled up on the small floor 
space of one of these Mexican homes. 

The nurse’s first duty was to endeavor 
to persuade the tuberculous patients to 
live in separate quarters, to guard their 
sputum, to wash their clothing sepa- 
rately, and not to kiss their families or 
friends. In many instances, the nurses 
personally cleaned and fumigated the 
quarters, burned the filthy clothing, and 
very laboriously explained the steps 
necessary for the prevention of con- 
tagion, 

At each home, they left an order, 
printed in Spanish, from the office of the 
sanitary department and directed the en- 
tire family to observe all of its stipula- 
tions most scrupulously. 

The families did not object to posting 
this order on the walls of their homes, 
but its results may be estimated from 
the fact that over 90 per cent of the 
entire population of Mexico can neither 
read nor write. And all these tuber- 
culous people were of the 90 per cent. 


One serious problem confronting 
these visiting nurses was that in nearly 
every instance tuberculous patients 


would either give an incorrect address 
or would move immediately upon learn- 
ing that their condition was being given 
official attention. Even those who called 
at Red Cross headquarters moved from 
place to place without leaving any clue 
behind them. In fact, some patients 
even left Vera Cruz for the interior of 
Mexico rather than carry out the. in- 
structions of the nurse and the sanitary 
officers. 


Baths and Sun-baths 


When sun-baths were prescribed, this 
novel and agreeable medical treatment 
was always taken. When sea-baths or 
tub-baths were prescribed, they were 
never taken—for the simple reason that 
“it was not the custom.” 


Mexican women are _ scrupulously 
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clean regarding their hair, which they 
wash every day; but the rest of the body 
is fortunate if it is washed on St. John’s 
Day, that day being set aside for baths. 
A great many have reached the age of 
sixty or seventy, never, according to 
their own statements, having bathed. 

The sanitary department of the United 
States army attempted to secure ac- 
curate statistics regarding tuberculosis 
in Vera Cruz, but soon found that, 
though they could locate many cases the 
first time, it was next to impossible to 
locate patients a second or third time; 
and many cases, as has been said, were 
never located at all. They seemed to 
hide upon hearing the approach of the 
army medical officers; if a member of 
a family was interviewed, he would give 
inaccurate information regarding those 
of his family who might be suffering 
from the disease. 


The sanitary department recommended 
that the American Red Cross establish 
and maintain a tuberculosis hospital in 
Vera Cruz for the free treatment of all 
sufferers, the institution to be contribut- 
ed to the municipality upon the evacua- 
tion of American troops. But because 
of the lack of funds, this plan had to be 
abandoned. 

The American Red Cross cared for 
212 tuberculous patients who were given 
office treatment and also visited regu- 
larly by the nurses. Improvement was 
noted in a majority of these cases. 

Owing to the fact that there was no 
certainty as to the stay of the American 
troops in Vera Cruz, it was realized 
that only small permanent relief in this 
line could be afforded; but it was con- 
sidered worth while to take every possi- 
ble precaution to prevent the spread of 
tuberculosis in Vera Cruz while the 
American soldiers, blue-jackets and 
marines were stationed there. 

It was thought that the efforts to pro- 
tect them from this disease should be 
at least equal to the efforts to protect 
them from sickness in any other form 
which might threaten them. 


CHAKLES FF, DOLE 


AY I ask if social workers do 

not need to be forever on 

their guard against taking a 

distorted view of the condi- 

tion of society? We are given 
hospital side of life; we go to perpetual 
clinics; we hear the cries of pain from 
sufferers; we listen to all the varieties 
of complaint and fault-finding. We owe 
to our sympathies and our humanity the 
prompt willingness to see all this seamy 
side; we owe it to our sense of justice 
to listen to every complaint. But we 
ought to know that the atmosphere of 
complaints, of strikes, of vice commis- 
sions, of sweat-shop investigations and 
so forth, cannot be borne too continuous- 
ly, except by the hardiest constitutions. 

Do we not need also “to watch out” 
against the obvious tendency of wit- 
nesses, whose complaints we bring into 
publicity, to make a telling story of op- 
pression, of ugly conditions, of their 
personal hardships or temptations, and so 
to represent a worse total situation than 
actually exists? To become a complain- 
ant is a dangerous business for anv hu- 
man being. To listen to complaints, 
however necessary, demands not merely 
sympathy with the people in distress, 
but ever so much caution and sympathy 
with the absent people, who are often 
subjected to attack, without the oppor- 
tunity to set forth other aspects which 
go to make the truth. 

We know that there is a hard side of 
life for those who are poor and for 
many new immigrants. Let us surely 
be ready to do what we can to relieve 
it. But we are apt to forget that this 
fact characterizes all life, high or low, 
and is likely to continue for a long time. 
It costs something to live in this world, 
and to achieve real civilization; the in- 
evitable law of this cost runs through 
every stratum of society. It would do 
good to read a bit of the history of what 
it cost, by way of hardship, the men and 
women who colonized New England! 
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One wonders what would happen if 
we took as much pains to bring all the 
painful and seamy facts of life to light 
from the whole social body, as we take 
to discover pain and suffering and dis- 
ease, in what we call “the submerged 
tenth;” if we encouraged average peo- 
ple, who seem to themselves to have 
grievances, to publish their complaints 
in some “Survey;” or, if we investigated 
child-life in rural New England. 

I have in mind a fairly prosperous 
community, without many millionaires, 
and with little obvious poverty. We 
could find house after house where some 
one is bearing sickness, sometimes un- 
der. extreme pain and _ hopelessness. 
There are families in serious anxiety 
about money affairs, often foolish peo- 
ple who waste and spend more than they 
earn, but who are now actual sufferers 
just the same. There are homes where lit- 
tle children are ill-nourished and waste 
away; others where children have been 
born defective and imbecile. There are 
sons and daughters on whom no ex- 
pense of education has conferred char- 
acter, who are bringing grief to their 
parents. There are sad cases of the 
failure of domestic happiness, and there 
are breaking hearts in fine houses, and 
disappointed faces of men and women 
who ride in automobiles. 

The fact is, money does not cure pov- 
erty, except on the surface. Men, be- 
ing men, want contentment, peace of 
mind, kind friends and happiness. There 
is vastly less difference in regard to these 
essential values between people of low 
income and of high income than the 
habitual reading of THe Survey, with- 
out constant correction by a larger per- 
spective, would lead us to suppose. 

Is it not easily forgotten that the 
study of the morbid conditions of life 
at any time, or anywhere, falls far short 
of knowing life? We can no more af- 
ford to set it forth by itself. as if it 
were the average view of the life of any 


considerable class of the population, than — 
we can afford to take our chief reading 
from medical journals, or from the quo- 
tations of the stock exchange, or from 
the sporting columns of the newspaper. — 
It can only be the duty of a few out of 

the many to be social workers, as it is 
only the part of a few to be nurses. 

Is it not sober truth, that, on the 
whole, with all allowance for the back- 
wardness and the barbarism and the 
trial of our patience at the slowness of 
reform, the great mass of the people of 
the United States are hopefully on the 
way up from conditions that were only 
lately far more ignorant and servile 
than those which still survive? Let us 
all remember “the pit from which we 
were digged!” 

Do we not also need to call continued 
attention to the brave, patient people 
in every walk of life, who have some- 
how acquired such a habit of good tem- 
per and self-control that they refuse to 
add their complaints to the sorry cries 
of the suffering, but struggle to “make 
the best” of things, whether of pain and 
sorrow, or of straitened income? 

Such people as these, high and low, 
establish centers of light and faith, 
much needed in our world. Surely, it 
is out of the children trained in the 
households of such people, and not ° 
among those who live in an atmosphere 
of bitterness, fault-finding and objurga- 
tion, that we look for the most effective 
help to cure those conditions of distress 
in any class, which appeal with grow- 
ing insistence to the sympathies of all 
humane people. 

Let me make it clear how important 
I regard the work of THe Survey, and 
those eager friends of mankind whom 
it specially represents. I am only jeal- 
ous of the perils of narrowness, impa- 
tience, and a distorted vision to which, 
I believe, we who study sections of life, 
without taking pains to see the whole- 
ness of life, are especially liable. 


The Larger 
Meanings of the 
War 


Franklin Hl. Giddings 
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HE immediate causes of calam- 
ity are delusively obvious to 
minds perturbed by emotion; 

they notoriously elude discovery 
when we have attained intellectual calm. 
Ii personal agency is involved, we are 
eager to fix responsibility; but no task 
‘is more difficult, no enterprise more 
hazardous. 

Remote, impersonal causes are not ex- 
‘citing. They rarely kindle heated dis- 
‘cussion. We contemplate them with- 
‘out bitterness of spirit. But investiga- 
‘tion of them is fruitful. We gain 
‘Knowledge thereby and, possibly, wis- 
dom. 
| If we use the word civilization in a 
large vague way we may characterize 
‘the European war as a struggle between 
‘two differing civilizations, each instinc- 
tively, if not also rationally, asserting 
‘supremacy. One is an older civilization 
‘than the other. One is the civilization 
‘of a more composite blend of racial 
‘elements than the other. .Each claims 
[to be a better, a higher civilization 
‘than the other. 

It should be possible without viola- 

tion of our obligation of neutrality to 
lexamine intellectually these factors of 
‘strife, and profitable then to inquire 
whether they afford us intimations of 
the future. May we discover in them 
any promise of a lasting peace when 
the carnage and the destruction, the an- 
guish and the desolation of the present 
hour have passed? 
_ Germany boasts that her civilization 
is new, restless and strong, rational and 
masterful, boundless in ambition, the last 
and highest expression of Die Welt 
als Wille und Vorstellung. France and 
England as proudly claim that theirs is 
the imperishable civilization of Greece 
and of Rome, tempered and proven by 
‘the centuries, incomparably fair in its 
beauty, reverent alike of experience and 
See editorials, page 157. 
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of ideal, the embodiment of liberty in 
law. 

Germany boasts of her racial homo- 
geneity and integrity. She despises and 
affects to fear the Slav, calling him bar- 
barous; she hates the Romanized Gaul 
and the half-Celtic Briton, calling them 
degenerate. But what is purity of race 
and where can it be found? Anthro- 
pology knows nothing of it, and history 
does not disclose it. Wherever we look, 
or however far into the past we search, 
we find only that a so-called race is 
a blend of earlier races. In America, 
we see new blends in the making. 

A blend, however, has the qualities 
of its elements, and one blend differs 
from another in capacities and abilities. 
The German believes, and _ individual 
writers not Germans have argued, that 
the Teuton has unique political abilities. 
It has been maintained that it was the 
blood of the Saxon in the Englishman, 
the blood of the Frank in the French- 
man that made England and France ef- 
fective national states. 

This may be true: it would be difficult 
to prove. But if true it does not follow 
that Latin and Celtic strains are with- 
out value for political civilization. On 
the contrary, as a fact of history it has 
been only the peoples in whom large 
proportions of Mediterranean and AIl- 
pine blood have commingled with Dan- 
ubian and Baltic that have achieved the 
supreme political creation of man; name- 
ly popular sovereignty expressing itself 
through constitutional government. 
France, England and America, com- 
posite of southern and northern Euro- 
pean bloods, are the nations whose sov- 
ereign peoples both create and enjoy 
constitutional liberty. 

This fact is impressive: it becomes 
most impressive when we remember fur- 
ther that the earliest European civili- 
zation, on A?gean and Adriatic shores, 
was the work of peoples in like manner 
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ethnically composite. From the oldest 
graves of Greece and Italy, the archae- 
ologist takes the long skulls of a Medi- 
terranean folk; from later graves, the 
round skulls of a mountain stock sur- 
viving now in Armenians of the East 
and Celts of the West. Upon these 
ptimitive elements were superimposed 
the northern invaders, the ‘‘fair-haired 
Achaeans” or Danubians, and probably 
a small contingent of the more distant 
Baltic or Teutonic folk, This blend 
produced the literature and art, the 
philosophy and democracy of Greece; 
the law and administration of Rome. 


Weighty as these facts are, they do 
not, apart from other considerations, 
prove that the older civilization of 
Furope is all in all better or higher than 
the new civilization made of late or to 
to be made in Germany. Modern man- 
kind does not think of progress as over, 
and there is a fallacy in measuring the 
future by the past. The future is the 
past multiplied by the unforeseen. A 
youthful civilization may have in store 
surprises other than war Zeppelins, and 
fortress-smashing guns. 


UT German civilization does not ask 
that suspended judgment await the 
unforeseen. It asserts a demonstrated 
superiority here and now. This claim 
calls for examination, 

Evidence is not forthcoming that the 
Teuton has exceeding delicacy of feel- 
ing for plastic art or creative imagina- 
tion in that realm. From prehistoric 
time it has been the southern hand that 
has been deft, the southern sense that 
has reveled in color. To the blend of 
north with south we owe Parthenon 
and arch of Constantine, column of Tra- 
jan and the Gothic glories of France, 
drawing of Angelo and Leonardo, color 
of Titian and Corot. 

On the other hand, the north has sur- 
passed in tragic story—Burnt Njal and 
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Siegfried stand apart in.sombre power— 
and the supremacy of German music is 
conceded. To scholarship and science 
Germany has made noble contributions; 
but she awakens amazement when she 
claims to have surpassed the England of 
Newton, Lyell, and Darwin, the France 
of Descartes, Laplace, and Poincaré. | 

But if Germany’s achievement in the 
fields of art and science, though great 
and admirable, are not yet surpassing, 
her achievement in the domain of social 
policy and organization challenges and 
will continue to challenge the attention 
of the world. She has repudiated the 
philosophy of laissez faire ‘and flatly de- 
nied the maxim that the government is 
best which governs least. She has de- 
veloped government as an instrumental- 
ity of social welfare on a scale and with 
a measure of success never before or 
elsewhere seen. While England and 
America have been awakening to the hu- 
mane conviction that ignorance, ineffi- 
ciency, unemployment, vagabondage and 
misery ought if possible to be prevented, 
Germany has said that they can and 
shall be prevented, and by preventing 
them she has created a collective effi- 
ciency which the rest of Europe will 
henceforth respect. Whether it has 
been attained at too great a sacrifice 
of individual liberty, initiative and self- 
reliance, time and the fortunes of war 
may determine. Perhaps the fate of the 
contending nations will turn precisely 
upon this point. Whatever befalls, it is 
a safe prediction that mankind will pres- 
ently inquire whether a way can be 
found to conserve liberty and yet profit 
by the German invention of competent 
social government. 


HERE remain those supposedly im- 


portant factors of civilization, ideal- 
ism and morality. What of them? Ger- 
many proclaims to the world that her 
paramount discovery lies in the realm of 
moral philosophy, and that her true 
greatness is now to be seen in the fear- 
lessness with which she applies it to 
life. She has discovered, it seems, as a 
truth of reason, that “might” really does 
make “right’—and itself is the only 
right. It had been suspected that 
Machiavelli taught something like this, 
but he was an Italian, and lived before 


the publication of the Origin of Species 
through Natural Selection. Darwin 
wrote The Origin of Species, but he 
was an Englishman, and clung to an 
old-fashioned morality. Nietzsche, the 
German, was the first to see that if there 
really is a struggle for existence in 
which the strong alone survive and the 
weak miserably perish, weakness must 
be essential evil; might, essential right- 
eousness; compassion, the only sin. Not 
the Christ but the superman must come, 
and the German is the superman. 
Treitschke was Neitzsche’s disciple and 
the mantle has fallen upon Bernhardi. 
Promulgate this philosophy, they have 
said, embody it in diplomacy, teach it to 
the army, preach it to the people and 
then you shall see Deutschland iiber 
Alles. 


HAT can the rest of mankind say? 

Only this. The tiger and the sav- 
age proceed with simple directness to the 
end in view. Civilized man has as- 
sumed that the quality of means no less 
than the desirability of ends should re- 
ceive consideration, and this attention 
to means as well as to ends he has called 
morality. He has made these assump- 
tions and adjusted his conduct to them 
because, long ago, he stumbled upon two 
important discoveries. One was, that 
mutual aid is a more important factor 
in the struggle for existence than claw 
or fist. The other was, that mutual aid 
is possible only among men that can 
trust one another, who tell the truth and 
keep their word, abiding by their cove- 
nants though they have sworn to their 
own hurt. And all this seems at least 
plausible. Outside of Germany it is held 
to be not only a rather decent folkway, 
but, also, good Darwinism. 

And now we turn to our second ques- 
tion: Do the characteristics of these 
contrasted civilizations—one the historic 
Latin-Celtic-Saxon blend; the other, a 
young and lusty Teutonic—and the ter- 
rific conflict in which they are engaged 
afford us intimations of the future? 
Must war, increasingly terrible, recur 
forever, generation after generation, or 
may we reasonably hope and work for 
lasting peace? 

One thing stands forth clearly from 
the foregoing analysis. Peoples and civ- 
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ilizations grow. They are supreme man 
ifestations of “the will to live.” They 
must then have place to live and room 
to grow. Hemmed in and denied, ne 
burst their barriers, exploding in the 
wrath of war. Now two ways and only} 
two have been found in human experi: 
ence so far to provide for expansion by 
a virile people developing its own char- 
acteristic civilization. One is the ac 
quisition of territory by conquest or put: 
chase; the other is the removal of com 
mercial barriers. Or, to put it more 
bluntly and unequivocally, the choice i 
between war and free trade. There ar 
some millions of men and women in thi 
United States and elsewhere who de 
not believe this or will not admit it 
They will be forced by the facts of lift 
and history to admit it. Until they ar 
ready~for world-wide free trade they 
will waste their breath in praying fot 
world peace. 

Commercial freedom would make 
peace possible but not certain. The pas 
sions of primitive man survive in us al 
and easily break through the inhibition: 
that civilization has with infinite diffi: 
culty provided. Of all known inhibi 
tions the thinking habit is most to b 
relied on. It halts us, to look and listen 
And the thinking habit is bound up witt 
the time-wasting practice of discussion 
This is the priceless contribution 0: 
democracy to human progress. De 
mocracy has its own limitations and im 
perfections but on the. whole it is fairl} 
described and defined’as the thinking ant 
impulse-inhibiting habit developed in at 
entire people. Exceptional instances oc 
cur to mind, but as a general truth o: 
history popular sovereignty does no 
hastily make war. Monarchical sov 
ereignty does. If we are to have uni 
versal peace the kings, the good one: 
with the bad ones, must go. 


ND one more thing must go. The 
religion of barbarism must go. Th 
world is weary of it. It has withstoo 
the religion of peace on earth alread; 
too long. The trinity of king, cannot 
and God has outlived its usefulness. I 
civilization is indeed better than sav 
agery, the God we worship must be ; 
power other and worthier than a mer 
Head Devil of the Universe. 


by Alexis Sokoloff : 


HEY appeared in immense num- 
bers with their hideous looks 
and ugly cries.’”” So to the proud 
Romans looked the Cymbrians 
and Teutons, forefathers of the ad- 
vanced nations of the present middle 
Europe, in their first beaten-off invasion 
of Roman soil. So now to the prosper- 
ous and'respectable people of Amcrica 
look the “foreigners,” especially my 
kith and kin—the Slavs. So, in truth, 
after living over three years among 
Americans, away from the foreign quar- 
ters, did these immigrants appear to me, 
too, when work had given me a pano- 
ramic view of their life. 

Day after day, walking from house to 
house in an endeavor to gather informa- 
tion about men whose names had been 
distorted by their American transcrip- 
tion and whose nationality was but 
vaguely indicated, seeking addresses 
given only approximately, I caught 
glimpses of hundreds of living pictures 
—pictures not unlike vivid photographic 
snapshots. 

Here is one: You enter the kitchen of 
a dark tenement under the Tenth Street 
bridge. The dim light of an old lamp 
on a long, dirty table shows a crowd of 
about fifteen men sitting rather silently 
around the table and along the walls; 
in the foreground a dirty woman with a 
huge knife is busy over a large pan con- 
taining almost a whole fried calf; next is 
a young fellow, perhaps her son, chewing 
with smacking lips at a large piece of 
meat held in both hands, decidedly dirty 
hands. You can not help but notice the 
hungry, wolfish looks of the other fel- 
lows as they watch the lucky one: You 
ask your question and hurry on under 
the impression that you have seen a re- 
past of the troglodytes; only afterward 
bringing a little correction to your im- 
pression—that it was not a dinner, but 


*Ouotation from a Roman historian, in 
eezer's History of France, Vol. I, Chap- 
iter 1. ; 
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DISSENTER PRIEST OF 


PEASANT ORIGIN 


the filling-up of the dinner pails for to- 
morrow that you saw. 

In photography, by some process, sim- 
ilar pictures can be combined intn one 
which mukes a composite of them: all; 
so, too, my snapshots combined into one 
picture the life of these foreigners— 
a weird and ugly picture, whose 
gloom the few cheering impressions 
I received, did not dispel. There 
were, however, some pleasant sights 
now and then; for instance, that of a 
newly wed Slovak couple, soth hardly 
more than children, good-looking and 
contented; he a laborer in this country 
about three years, she here less than one. 
He had been slightly injured on his ‘eft 
arm and upper body by an explosion of 
a blast furnace, and received about $150 
from the company at one time. Peasant 


girl though his wife was, yet their single | 


room, serving as kitchen, living and bed 
room, showed that such a room conld be 
remarkably - attractive. New, shining 


kitchen utensils did not offend me be- 
side a bright, clean bed. 

But everyone knows the effect of 
snapshots; most of them show the crea- 
ture they portray in a grotesque atti- 
titude. A painting or a drawing, product 
of patient work in which the artist can 
give the right perspective and select the 
essential from the superfluous, sur- 
passes them in truthfulness. 1 should 
be willing to reproach the Americans 
for having merely what may be called 
snapshot knowledge about foreigners, if 
I could pretend in any way that what I 
am going to say about Russians is the 
result of a thorough investigation. But 
at least the lack of exhaustive inquiry 
is with me somewhat compensated for by 
foreknowledge of the subject: I am a 
Russian myself. 

I did not expect the Russian working- 
man’s house to add any cheering color 
to the desolate impressions I had re- 
ceived of the foreigners’ standard of 
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living, although my first contact with it 
had been a pleasant one. This was in 
Essen, a small mining town not far 
from Carnegie, though very far from 
civilization. I was directed to the 
houses of the Russians by an Italian 
woman, who showed, to my amazement, 
that she had no small vocabulary of 
Russian words, evidently the fruit of 
good neighboring with these Slavs. In 
an orderly enough kitchen I came upon 
a group of genuine Russian “muzhiks,” 


LN 


seen Russia proper, nor had their fathers 
or grandfathers! They were Old Be- 
lievers from the province of Suvalki in 
Russian Poland, the northern part of 
that territory, which, like an inland 
promontory, juts into Prussia and Aus- 
tria. They belong to the second migra- 
tion of Old Believers. About two hun- 
dred years ago their ancestors had fled 
from the persecution of the Moscow 
government to the republic of Poland, 
then still a force in Europe. After Po- 


some of them with long beards, looking 
grave and mighty venerable, their 
trousers tucked into high boots and their 
blouses girdled with narrow bands. All, 
however, were clean and quiet. The 
mine in which they worked had been 
closed for a long while and few people 
had remained in the town, so that there 
was now no overcrowding. 

I was greeted with 
kindness and goodwill, and _ treated 
to a glass of genuine “kvas,” that 
healthful national beverage made of 
dry bread, with no alcohol in it. 
My ear was greeted with the Russian now 
spoken near Moscow and in the province 
of Tamboff, so musical to me, indeed, 
that I was jealous of it, after the char- 
acterless speech of the educated classes. 
I felt myself transplanted to a Russia 
more real even than the one I had known 
in the middle provinces of the empire. 
And to think that these fellows had never 


spontaneous 


RUSSIAN MINERS 
Old Believers—with exception of the two beardless ones, who are from province of Tchernigoff 


land’s division, some became subjects of 
the Czar again, some of Austria, and a 
few of Prussia. Few Americans have 
ever heard of these Russian dissenters, 
although they number millions.” The 
sect is a product of the church reform 
of Patriarch Nicon (Patriarch, 1652- 
1666). However strange it now seems, 
in early times the Russian government 
marched ahead of the people; in fact, 
it began to lag behind only one hundred 
years ago. The monk Nicon, a simple 
peasant (who might have looked like 
one of the miners sitting before me in 
the house in Essen), had gained such 
a powerful influence over the Czar, 
Alexis Mikhailovich, that he could han- 


*A. Prugavin, a well known investigator 
of religious sects in Russia, in the first 
chapter of a pamphlet on the Old Believers, 
tries to prove that the government’s esti- 
mate of 2,000,000 is incorrect and that 15,- 
000,000 is but a conservative figure for the 
number of Old Believers. 
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dle him as a puppet.. He conceived the 
idea of purifying the Russian Bible and’ 
liturgy books from the mistakes of 
translators and transcriptors, 


and of. 
eliminating some customs not agreeing 
with Greek Orthodox traditions. Hence 
the schism. The important questions 
whether in-~church processions one 
should walk “with the sun” or “against. 
it,’ whether one should administer 
the Lord’s Supper from five or from 
seven “phosphors” (I do not know 


which number is holy to these dissenters 
and which to us orthodox), led to some 
fighting and much head-cutting. But 
the causes of dissension were actually 
much deeper than questions of ritual; 
the revolt was one of the last unsuccess- 
ful protests against the. steadily en- 
croaching, centralizing dominance of 
Moscow. Therefore, we see exactly the 
most freedom-loving elements embrac- 
ing that schism. If these people now 
form only a sprinkling of the population 
of Russian Poland they are very numer- 
ous in the northern Russian provinces 
of Arkhanguelsk and Vologda, in Ural 
and in Siberia. All the Cossacks’ of 
Orenburg (the pet bodyguard of the 

°A pastoral, warlike people of skilful 
horsemen, inhabiting different parts of Rus- 
sia and drawn upon largely to furnish cav- 
alrymen for the Russian army—hence the 
erroneous idea often entertained that the 


term Cossack means primarily a mounted 
soldier. : 


Did Believers 
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present Czar), and many of Don and 
Terek are Old Believers. You smile. 
Cossacks and freedom! There was a 
time, however, when the name of Cos- 
sack was synonymous with freedom, 
association with which now remains only 
in a meaningless saying, “free as a Cos- 
sack.” Moscow had known how to win 
the Cossacks to her cause by making 
them a little more free than the rest of 
the people. It is natural now that the 
Old Believers, almost untouched by the 


’ 


advised not to say anything offensive 
against that person in order to avoid 
a possible big unpleasantness. 


For good looks, the Russians are 


rather a disgrace to the Slavic race. 


One can see that they are not only disin- 
herited sons of the Greek and Roman 
civilization to which the other members 
of the Aryan family belong, but that 
they committed a mésalliance, absorb- 
ing many Ugro-Finnish tribes. Out of 
a dozen Servians one can, in my opin- 


centuries of progress, should make a 
common cause with the present govern- 
ment—a government which would be 
glad to see Russia put back into the 
seventeenth century.. They now revere 
the Czar, whom in times of persecution 
they actually called “anti-Christ.” I was 


“The year in which this was written, the 
Russian Douma took up the question of 
legalizing the Old Believers. This was the 
first of a series of measures designed to 
put into effect the principles of religious 
liberty enunciated in the emperor’s mani- 
festo of May 13, 1905. 
duced to grant this sect the free practice of 
their religion, together with certain special 
rites, but denying them the privilege of 
proselyting among the members of the Or- 
thodox church, of preaching in public, or 
of using the title of priest. The bill was 
subjected to a two-sided attack. A repre- 
sentative of the holy synod denied the right 
of parliament to legislate in matters affect- 
ing the Orthodox church, while the Liberals 
proposed amendments removing the above 
restriction. 


A bill was intro-- 


Vologda in the north of Russia: A 
sturdy villager coming into the room, 
taking off his cap, slowly and reverent- 
ly crossing his brow before the holy 
images—a whole gallery of them in the 
“red” corner—and then. bowing him- 
self before our peasant host and each of 
my fellow-visitors. The procedure im- 
pressed me as more dignified than the 
prompousness of the officials whom I 
saw, and I wondered that the custom 
was not followed now by their class. 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Of a community of Old Believers in the mining district of western Pennsylvania. 


ion, find as many good-looking chaps, 
usually of a dark, energetic type, as 
among other men. Among Polish peas- 
ants, one often meets faces of a noble, 


almost womanish beauty. But the Rus-, 


sians too often show their high cheek 
bones and narrow eyes. Yet among 
these Old Believers I met fine faces un- 
der beards which with a little trimming 
and grooming would have made many a 
fellow look like a Tennyson or a Long- 
fellow. 

The head of the house in the town of 
Essen was of this type. There was an 
almost noblesse d’allures in the broad, 
guiet sweep of hand over his long 
beard, during the course of the argu- 
ment which we had started about those 
same beards. “We do as our fathers 
did,” he said. 

He recalled the picture of the Russian 
peasant which had lingered in my mem- 
ory since the days of my boyhood in 


Yes, they might have come yesterday 
from the heart of Russia, so little could 
the influence of the New World be dis- 
covered upon them. 

Yet it appeared that some of my hosts 
had already been in America more than 
eight years. Kalamazoo stoves, how- 
ever, seemed to be the only articles bor- 
rowed from progress. None knew more 
than a few words of English, with per- 
haps a few of Italian and Hungarian. 
One man had evidently seen the nickelo- 
deon picture of Salome’s dance, as the 
long beard and hair in the figure of St. 
John, current in the films of local 
instruments, fortified his argument for 
beards. While the argument was still 
unfinished, I found out that I was in 
Essen No, 1, and that the Polish fellow 
I was in search of must be in Essen 
No. 2, over an hour’s walk. During 
that hour’s walk, elated by the sympa- 
thetic snapshot view I had received of 
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my fellow countrymen, I scoffed at the 
term “nation of low efficiency,” which I 
had heard applied to Russians. Back- 
ward, yes, but not of low efficiency! It 
must have been men exactly like these 
I had seen a moment ago who, 800 in 
number, conquered Siberia, perishing, 
all of them, but not before they had 
“greeted” Ivan the Terrible with a 
ezardom. Men like these had beaten 
and repulsed Tartars and Turks and 
challenged the dominion of Moscow. A 
mighty breed these men of the back- 
woods. They were our “frontiersmen.” 

As I walked along I picked out, as a 
boy picks out the raisins from a cake, 
all the proud mottoes, all the glorious 
deeds of Russian history. That war-cry 
of the republic of Novgorod, “Who is 
against God and Great Novgorod!” Or 
that answer of the besieged Russians to 
the victorious Mongolians who promised 
the defeated ones grace on condition of 
their giving the tenth of all the people 
in slavery: “Go on with the fight! who 
will be left shall be yours’—and no one 
was left. I recalled this’ unconquerable 
spirit of Russia in rising from disaster 
ever since that eventful day when the 
Mongolians: in 1224, after defeating the 
Russian army at Kalka, had eaten their 
supper sitting on the wounded Russian 
princes covered with boards and saddles 
—those princes who, while their com- 
panions had been.too busy with petty 
reckonings among themselves, had come 
out to meet the enemy. The spark of 
Promethean fire was not brought to Rus- 
sia as to some happier nation by con- 
querors; her people have had to strike 
it out for themselves. By the time I 
found my Polander, I was almost full of 
the conceit of. a “Slavophil” about Rus- 
sia. 


: A Different View 


I was soon punished for my fa- 


tuity, however, by another  snap- 
shot view. I had come with special 
purpose to make acquaintance with 


the Old Believers in Cokeburgh, a 
mining town to all purposes exactly like 
many others of the Pittsburgh district, 
but containing an especially large num- 
ber of Russians. Out of between 400 
or 500 miners (almost all foreigners) 
300 were my countrymen, about half of 
them Old Believers. 

I reached Cokeburgh on a beautiful 
early Sunday morning. I was disagree- 
ably struck, on leaving the train, with 
the sound of what seemed to be drunken 


°The Old Believers are strikingly describ- 
ed in a novel by ‘“Pechersky,” pseudonym 
of P. I. Melnikoff (1821-1884), called In 
Forests and on Mountains, a quasi épopée 
classic in Russia, not because of its literary 
merit but on account of its remarkable de- 
lineation of character. Interesting is it to 
note that Pechersky himself was at the 
head of a department ruling over the des- 
tinies of these dissenters, which from olden 
times had been one of the most grafting 
of all the grafting departments of the goy- 
ernment, and he was also reputed to be 
himself a grafter. 


brawls sounding from many houses. 
Such indeed they were. Yesterday had 
been pay-day, and bearded men were 
drinking and drunk. Many houses were 
deserted, the revelers being grouped in 
a few. An ugly sight! Dirty, dishev- 
eled men in filthy kitchens filled with 
empty bottles, kegs and barrels; every- 
thing helter-skelter. Worst of all was 
the foul language they were using, with- 
out any provocation, regardless of the 
presence of children. I knew they did 
not use those bad words in the north of 
Russia. This is the influence of sol- 
diery, so numerous in Poland and on 
the borderline and so hateful every- 
where. But when I rebuked them, in 
quiet unrestrained expressions, for their 
foul language, nobody knocked me 
down; they were ashamed, for a while 
at least. They felt insulted only when 
I refused to drink a glass of beer with 


‘them, invariably offered without prelim- 
‘inaries. Many were sitting in the room 


with their hats on—a thing I would not 
have believed about. a Russian peasant. 


Russian Ideas of Drinking 


Revolting as is this drunkenness, 
something like an unhappy historical 
tradition prevails among Russians, as in 
early times was the case in old Merrie 
England and as is the case in Germany 
at the present day—not to count over- 
indulgence in drink a sin. A totally in- 
decent, drunken man in both Russia and 
Germany is more an object of solicitude 
and sympathy than of scorn. Saint 
Vladimir, the apostle of Russia, is cred- 
ited with having said, when the choice 
of religion was proposed to him: “No 
Mohammedanism for us; Russia’s joy is 
drinking.” I am myself, however, 
enough of a German student to appre- 
ciate companionship around a_ nicely 
served table with beer and song. 

Possibly the complete lack of the 
esthetic in their drinking was what made 
it so revolting. Out in the open air be- 
neath green branches these Slavs might 
not perhaps have looked so offensive. 
They may have had some such idea them- 
selves, for during a walk I took in a lit- 
tle forest nearby I saw under almost 


every tree traces of successive festivities. 


Nobody was really senselessly drunk, 
however, not even late in the afternoon. 
The saying holds true of many a Rus- 
sian: ‘Drunk for a dime; making a fuss 
for a dollar.” If they fight, the essential 
weapon is the fist, never a knife or a 
pistol. In spite of the lack of police 
surveillance, or perhaps because of it, 
drinkers in these mining towns get into 
trouble less often than they do in the 
city. Yet it is decidedly for the worse 
that they drink in their homes, seldom 
going to the saloons. The children and 
women thus become used to the sight of 
debauchery, though I saw no women in 
the houses where drinking was going on. 

The women were by themselves else- 
where, untidy, some barefooted, and al- 
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most all in weekday clothes. “Why is — 
this so here,” I asked myself, “when I 
remember the streets of Russian villages 
on Sunday, bright with all the colors of 
the rainbow in the women’s bands, 

frocks and kerchiefs?” 
answer was to be found in the fact that 

the nearest ‘church of Old Believers 
was about forty miles from Cokeburgh,° 
and Russian Sunday adornment is in-— 
separable from  church-going. 


were displaying quite American apparel 
and hairdressing, and this without any 
connection with the length of time they 
had lived in America. A nice American — 
lady to whom I showed the picture on 
the preceding page, when she saw the 
girl standing first from the left said that * 


she must have been in this country most | 


of her life. Yet she had been here only | 
six months. 


fulness. ; j 
The village “belle” was also a daugh- — 
ter of the Old Believers, but she had 
been brought up in this country. Re- 
fined in feature and of slender figure, 


. | 


j 


Possibly the 


I talked with her and found — 
her fresh, with rustic, awkward bash- — 


\ 


Only 
girls of marriageable age, or close to it, — 


she spoke perfect English, yet showed — 


much of that defiant, overbearing lack” 


of kindness one meets so often in the — 


city shop-girl, whose manners she was’ 
evidently imitating. I wished her to 


pose for a picture with her uncle, but | 


she balked at the suggestion of being” 


photographed with such an un-American 


object. She could not see, as I did, what — 


a majestic head of a boyar her uncle 
had,—so much like Boyar Morosoff, he 
who refused to sit “below” a man be-— 


neath him in rank at the Czar’s table, — 


and being ordered to don a buffon’s dress — 


so taunted the Czar with bitter truth and ~ 


insults that he was beheaded: for des-'f 


Sert. 


The Unpopular Man i 


The large woman in the middle of the ; 
group. was possessor of the sole abstin- © 


ent husband among the Old Believers, a 
small taciturn man. “They do not like 


—_ 


him; they don’t like anybody who does ~ 


not drink with them,” explained 
woman, “so he stays at home.” He 
proved to have been in America about 
seventeen years (the longest term in 
America of any Russian that I met) and 
six years in Cokeburgh. Nothing in his 
manner or in the appearance of his 
house, though it was decent enough (his 
wife and he had no children, no board- 


the © 


ers), showed particularly the influence ~ 


of America. There was neither the 
quaintness of the Russian “izba” about 
their barren room, nor the comfort and 
neatness of the American home, 


I saw nothing encouraging about my — 


countrymen that day. 
strains of a violin being played with a 


The charming — 


clarinet, which I heard coming from a ~ 


Hungarian house on my way to the sta- 
tion, filled me with deep sorrow be- 


"Now nearer at hand, in Marianna. 
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cause of the lack of anything beautiful 
in the lives of my people. If that music 
could but have been theirs! 

Later, in another mining town in the 
north of Allegheny County—Russeltown, 
called by Russians, “Wet Mines’—I 

vainly tried to find shelter for the night 
in some Old Believer’s house. My com- 
panion was a Russian, just beginning in 
the business of bookselling. Three men 
at that time were making their livings by 
selling books, holy images, and crosses, 
but mainly books, among Russians in and 
around Pittsburgh. Ready enough were 
the Old Believers to let us into their 

houses, but these were crowded beyond 
belief. The rumor that Wet Mines was 
about to start up had brought a multi- 
tude from other places. 


True Hospitality 


“Say, Beard, do you have a room in 
your house for tonight?’ This to a 
burly fellow hardly distinguishable for 
‘the darkness, yet unmistakably an Old 
Believer. “But, my ‘bratets’ (my dear 

little brother),” he kindly responded (1 
was ashamed at having apostrophized 
him so roughly), “I have just moved to 
the town and have no furniture what- 
ever in my house; it’s on the way. If 
you don’t care—welcome.” And this 
welcome comes out of the darkness to a 
stranger of whom the “Beard” can see 
only that he is from the city (a bad 
recommendation indeed) and that he can 
talk Russian. No asking to which of the 
sixty-six nationalities in Russia and al- 
‘most as many religions he belonged, but 
straight out, “Welcome.” True, there 
was not very much to which the visitors 
were welcomed—a quite empty house, a 
bundle of shawls spread upon a pile of 
straw in one room—all the furnishings 
they possessed—and nothing at all in the 
other. An attractive-looking woman was 
sitting on the floor gazing dreamily into 
the blazing coals of the fireplace. In an- 
swer to my “God help,” she made place 
for me before the fire. In a moment I 
was sitting beside her talking to her as 
though we were old acquaintances. 
Meanwhile, the man was grabbing a big 
armful of straw from his own pile and 
preparing a bed for the bookseller and 
myself in the other room. I cannot 
help remembering that bunch of straw. 
it makes the penny dole of a poor fellow 
equal to the gift of a Rockefeller. Chris- 
tians, those peasants are by the strongest 
claim—natural disposition. That oft-re- 
peated cry, “We must Christianize the 
foreigners,” is like breaking into an 
open door. 

To the woman I complained of the 
disorder and filth I saw everywhere 
among my people. “Why are all so 
dirty? Is it the same over in Russia?” 
She became animated. “Why! and board- 
ers? How can you keep the house clean 
with twenty men to take care of, and 
children?” She had had four, one of 
whom had died, and she was not yet 


twenty-three. “Who keeps boarders over 
inthe old country? Not to think of sucha 
thing!” It was too obvious to ask her 
why Russians do it here. It is the only 
chance they have to accomplish the main 
purpose of their coming, which is to 
save money; an amount insignificant in 
America, perhaps, but large in a Russian 
village. Boarders and keepers; and for 
both sides it is bitter. The “hazda” re- 
ceives $3 per month from each man. 
For this sum the latter is entitled to a 
lodging together with some fifteen other 
men. A neighbor had twenty-eight at 
one time, said the woman, in four rooms 
—the half of a company house—for 
which she paid $8. Each room was 
about twenty feet square. 


The hazda attends to the washing of 
underwear and bedclothes, supplies cab- 
bage for the soup, and does the cooking. 
She reaps some profit from the butcher, 
baker and grocer on the things she pur- 
chases for her boarders. Minor features 
in the unwritten constitution of keeping 
boarders are peculiar; the hazda her- 
self, but not her man, has the right, free 
of charge, of taking part in the mess; so 
have her ungrown children. When the 
men wash after coming from work, she 
is supposed to wash their backs. Ar- 
duous task, undoubtedly, that of boarder- 
keeping. At the highest estimate, it can 
bring about $60 per month, if based on 
twenty boarders. With the husband mak- 
ing a little over this sum, I heard of a 
couple who had managed to amass $6,000 
in five years." They had had exception- 
ally good fortune, no doubt, up to that 
point—no seasons of non-employment, 
sickness or other losses. The husband 
then died, and although almost half of 
the money was spent on a tremendous 
drunken “pomin” (that heathenish sur- 
vival of accompanying a burial with a 
carouse), and a gaudy monument in the 
cemetery, the wife returned to Russia a 
rich, envied widow, sure to find another 
husband. 


Russian Baths 


“Say, do you have ‘banyas’ (bath- 
houses) there in Suvalki as they do in 
Great Russia?’ “Oh, certainly, my 
father had a nice banya.” So it is; even 
the poor peasant in north and middle 
Russia has, besides his “izba,” a bath- 
house, as an American has a bathroom. 

It is not a very elaborate affair; a 
room with a high bench built stepwise 
and a big water tub; hot stones from the 
fire-place in the anteroom are thrown in- 
to the tub to heat the water; others are 
be-sprinkled, producing an enormous 
amount of steam, which one can take in 
degrees of heat on the different steps of 
the bench. Invariably the bath is ac- 
companied by a “birch broom” beating 
all over the body, thus intensifying the 
heat. The bather especially likes that 
taking-the-breath-away sensation. The 

In this case possibly a clandestine selling 
of liquor helped. 


amount of heat a peasant can stand by 
being beaten with birch twigs would take 
the breath away forever from many a 
more highly organized being! Steam 
and birch twigs remove dirt very effec- 
tively, without the use of soap. It is not 
to be contended that the peasant loves 
his banya solely for the sake of cleanli- 
ness; it is a pleasure to him. The say- 
ing that it is only in the third generation 
that the foreigner in America takes to 
the bath, is reversed in the case of Great 
Russians at least. It is the first genera- 
tion that changes its habits; it stops 
taking the bath when it comes to Amer- 
ica. A Moscow merchant would not see 
the insulting point if I should read to 
him what I saw in a Sunday newspaper 
not long ago, that he goes to bath once 
a year; why, he might as well be ac- 
cused of not liking his vodka as of not 
liking his bath! 

“Why don’t you make the bath-houses 
here?” I asked my hostess, and she ex- 
plained how much of an undertaking it 
would be. “Does your husband drink as 
much as the others?” I continued my 
inquiry. “Once in awhile; he does not 
spend much on drink.” As a matter of 
fact, none spend much on drink. A keg 
of beer costs only $1 and that is suffi- 
cient for a good spree for five men. 
Most know when to stop. The expense 
comes later at the adjustment of the re- 
sult of drinking; payment for battery 
and arrests. “Does your husband beat 
you?” “Doesn’t beat, doesn’t love,” she 
answers in a Russian saying. 


Changed Point of View 


I nearly failed to notice the woman’s 
children—three of them, sitting quietly 
not far from us, seemingly possessed of 
that “contemplative spirit of the East.” 
The eldest, about ten years old, attend- 
ed school, and spoke English as well as 
Russian. His father had already taught 
him to read in Russian. 

I still had to provide a quilt and a 
bedcloth for the night on my straw bed. 
Again going from house to house, chance 
brought me first to an English-speaking 
family, where I was given to understand 
that I was crazy to ask such a thing— 
stranger as I was. I could not but agree 
with them, civilized as I had become, 
and would doubtless have acted as they 
did. But in an Old Believer’s house, I 
got a quilt and a sheet just for the ask- 
ing. The quilt was old and dirty, but 
the home-made linen cloth, fresh and 
clean, was exquisite. 

Searching for my companion, I came 
across a group of Old Believers outside 
a house. Through the light which 
streamed from an open door I discerned 
standing with them a tall man, not very 
well shaved, with drooping mustachios, 
certainly an American. He proved to be 
a former Texas cowboy, now a farmer 
living on 12 acres of land in the vicinity 
of Wet Mines. I wondered that he kept 
company with my Old Believers and told 


‘spite their love of drink. 
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him so. “Oh, they are as good as gold 
to me,” said he. As I engaged in con- 
versation with him, not as a Russian but 
just as a “decent-like furriner,”’ his opin- 
ion could not have lacked sincerity. I 
found him, later on, sitting in an Old 
Believer’s house, among a_ bearded 
crowd, drinking and jollying with them. 
For him they embodied the essential 
traits of a “white man”’—no littleness, 
no stinginess; readiness to fight on pro- 
vocation, redoubtable, too, in fight; the 
good-natured, cheerful disposition; and 
last but not least, the ability to drink 
like a fish without dying from it. Oh! 
if there were but common soil of inter- 
course with Americans for these Rus- 
sians other than drinking! 

I finally found my companion in an 
empty house surrounded by a crowd of 
young fellows who were poring over his 
case of books. Among them were four 
American boys. Bottles strewn on the 
floor made it clear that drinking was go- 
ing on in this house, although with the 
exception of a red-headed fellow they 
called “Dutchman,” who was rather pig- 
gish and obscene, I did not notice any- 
body behaving badly. All were busied 
with books. A nice-looking Russian 
youth was translating the inscriptions 
under the pictures in a book about the 
Russian-Japanese War to a refined, sym- 
pathetic American chap who might have 
been driven from a good position by bad 
times out of the city. The Russian 
youth talked to me with rapture about 
the joys of reading a book with the long 
title, Story About How a Lioness Has 
Reared a King’s Son. 

I found the Old Believers the most 
kind-hearted, good-natured lot of people 
I had ever met, almost childlike, despite 
their sometimes sullen looks, and I 
an asset, is it,—this kindness and good- 
nature, as qualities for a man to de- 
pend upon in the struggle for life? Yet, 
if the golden age should come, more of 
these qualities will be needed. The Ro- 
mans could not imagine that any force 
but brute force counted. Nowadays the 
world believes that “brains” alone count. 
I do not wish to say that every casual 
American observer will find these men 
of such kindly disposition as I describe. 
Ignorance is suspicious, stubbornness is 
difficult to handle. And he is difficult, 
the Old Believer. Maybe, too, those 
good qualities of heart belong to men 
who have had to struggle only with na- 
ture, not with men, for their existence. 
I am told that here, under the ground, 
it comes often to ugly fights for cars. 
Through faulty organization in some of 
the mines, cars are not furnished 
promptly nor in sufficient number for the 
coal loaders. And Old Believers, it is 
said, prove more savage than anybody 
else in the contest to secure them. 

In common with all Russians in Amer- 

- ica, these men are steady workers, de- 
“Drunkard 
‘and wise—two virtues in him,” they are 


apt to say cynically about themselves. 
Their industry came rather as a surprise 
to me. We Russians of advanced 
thought often agree with the reactionar- 
ies in one thing, that the “muzhik’” is 
lazy. “If he would not be so lazy there 
would not be famine; a big stick is good 
enough for him,” says the reactionary. 
“If he were not so lazy, he could throw 
all that pile of corruption into Hades,” 
say we. Overworked, the Russian peas- 
ant of course is not. Imagine in America 
a scene like this: A huge fellow lying on 
the ground in the market-place waiting 
for an employer. He may be asleep; all 
his concern is to expose the sole of his 
bare foot, on which is chalked the price 
he expects for his labor. Woe to the man 
who shall arouse him for bargaining! 

Is there then real ability among 
them? you ask. Have any achieved suc- 
cess? To be sure, there is no railroad 
president among their number, but I 
know a heater-boss on the South Side, 
who is boss over five furnaces; he can 
make $130 to $150 per month. Now, to 
the ordinary reader this may seem of 
small account. But I know enough of 
steel making to assert that it is about as 
easy for an ordinary American college 
graduate to become a railroad president 
as for a Russian peasant to become a 
heater-boss. The work is skilled and the 
position is next to that of a roller-boss 
in responsibility. 


In the Old Country 


In Siberia, many Old Believers are 
rich gold miners and traders with China. 
In Russia, also, they are beginning to 
be successful in all. walks of life. The 
leader of the now ruling conservative 
party, a certain Guchkoff (his brother 
is mayor of Moscow), is of this stock. 
Morosoff, the king of the cotton mills, 
belongs to it, too. In a recent conversa- 
tion with a man from Riga, that thor- 
oughly German city of the Baltic prov- 
inces, this man spoke of the Old Be- 
lievers as “those millionaires.” Indeed, 
very many of their number there have 
achieved large fortunes. A sufficiently 
striking example is such a well-known 
name as that of Kusnetsoff, which ap- 
pears on each china plate made in Rus- 
sia. The main thing, however, to re- 
cord of them is that they are of that 
stock of Russian peasants who sit on a 
soil, barren and sterile, but which I never 
heard to be in famine. Famine in Rus- 
sia is the product of a rich soil, which 
having been for centuries scratched only 
enough to yield a bare sustenance, re- 
fuses it now. 

Certainly, here in America, it is hard 
for these peasants to compete for suc- 
cess. Among other Russians one may 
find mechanicians, even educated men. 
It is easy for a German to open a deli- 
catessen store, for a Jew to open any 
kind of store (each may have been in 
business in the old, country), thanks to 
the help and advice of their country- 


men. Advice is so often much bettell 
than money. The best advice on busi= 
ness matters was given me always in 
the Russian tongue, and I do not forget 
that it was from Russian Jews. ; 

It is characteristic that I met so many. 
Slavs in the heating processes of the 
steel mills. ‘There they find the chance 
to start and’to learn by themselves. The 
starting stages of a laborer around the 
furnace or of an assistant heater are 
very arduous. Naturally enough the 
Slavs get the job. Whatever their man- 
ner of life is, the Old Believers are the 
most self-dependent group of Slavs in 
America. Not having the help of the 
church, Old Believers are accustomed to 
stand much more alone than other Rus- 
sians. I, who have not a good word 
for the Russian official church at home,’ 
recognize the helpfulness of it here, 
where it gives some kind of organiza- 
tion to the amorphous tnass of Russian} 
peasants. } 


! 
The Old Believers show a remark- 
able weakness in their church organ- 
ization, caused mainly by the ambig- 
uous position of their priests. In the 
Greek church, ordination is a sacrament 
and can be performed only by a bishop. 
Now bishops can be appointed only by 
an assembly of bishops, and many Old 
Believers argue that the so-called “Aus- 
trian” bishops are not lawful and they 
recognize only the priests of the Ortho- 
dox church who come over to “old be- 
lief.” Others either wrangle about 
their priests, or do not recognize any. 


Out of the estimated 10,000 Russians 
in the state of Pennsylvania, in my opin- 
ion close to 3,000 are Old Believers. 
Of these over 1,000 live in Allegheny 
County and the vicinity. Yet scattered 
as they are these people have only one: 
prayer house (in Essen), and one priest 
—a peasant, quite like any member of 
his flock, without education, although 
undeniably a good, sober man. He was 
born a Prussian citizen and served in 
the Prussian Guards, with whom he was. 
at Sedan in 1870 as a non-commissioned’ 
officer. Afterward he became a Rus-— 
sian, and worked as a small boss on gov— 
ernment railroads. Now here he is a 
primus inter pares with the Old Believ-~ 
ers. His six-foot-three, or thereabout, 
looks extremely sound, and no one 
would think him to be sixty-seven years. 
old. This priest, however, does not 
seem to be generally accepted, and many 
marriages await a blessing in the old 
country. Lack of organization is gen- 
erally a weak point with Old Believers; 
indeed, the worst thing I know about 
them is that they are not strong union 
men and they are accused of having 
broken up the longshoremen’s union in 
Erie. I do not know whether or not 
this charge be true, but I do know that 
the derisive “ba, ba’s” hurled at them 
must have been no small factor in any- 


-estrangement of the Old Believers fron» 
‘the rest.of the workingmen. .-. ‘ 
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If to me should be put the question 
lat so persists in the discussion of any 
roup of immigrants: Are they desir- 
le, those long-bearded Russians? I 
m almost ready to say no. Not be- 
ause of their drunkenness; this can be 
ired, and must be cured. Sweden, 
lirty years ago, was a land of drunk- 
rds; not so today. Not because of 
leir crowded, inhuman living; this 
in be remedied by regulations similar 
) those that in time of war are posted 
1 every freight box-car in Russia— 
Fight horses or 40 men only.” But 
ither because of the fact that so few 
ish to become American citizens. I 
imnot see how a group of men can be 
ssirable in any country which they re- 
ard as a purgatory, be they ignorant 
ussians peasants in America, or high- 
skilled Belgian engineers in Russia. 
Together with the rest of the Rus- 
ans—for the matter of that, with the 
sst of the Slavs—these Old Believers 
ve as though yet on passage, in steer- 
xe, “temporarily,” without thought of 
lapting themselves to the conditions 
lat surround them, still less of improv- 
ig them. They expect to go back home. 
atriotism has nothing to do with their 


turn. It is a matter of personal ex- 
sdiency. 
A similar phenomenon exists. in 


Russia. Our small industrial force 
there is more than half composed of such 
hybrid contingents—peasants coming to 


the industrial centers “to make money _ 


for taxes,” living in conditions as bad, 
though hardly worse than those in Pitts- 
burgh. But here the parallel ceases, for 
though a Russian city is by no means 
a great center of culture, its civilizing 
influence on the hordes of peasants who 
flock to it is much more rapid and ef- 
fective than is the case in America. 
Here in this great country of freedom 
and enlightenment the wall that encir- 
cles ignorance seems to be higher and 
more impregnable than that of China. 

Still, if I noticed among my people any 
inclination to stay here, it was among 
these same Old Believers. Many have 
made the journey here two, even three 
times, and have lost attachment to their 
native soil. Perhaps these would not 
now become farmers. If when Old Be- 
lievers first arrive they could be helped 
to settle in their primordial capacity of 
husbandmen, the United States would 
have in them a good agricultural ele- 
ment. Not that I believe my long- 
bearded countrymen to be human ma- 
terial inferior for whatever purpose to 
any other people coming to the United 
States. But undoubtedly it would be a 
hard task and a long one to turn into 


Americans, men who for two hundred 
years have preserved their Russian traits 
in Poland. Possibly decent, neighborly 
Americans—not merely reformers and 
social workers—could conquer Russian 
ignorance and superstition if they could 
overcome their own disgust at the 
“hideous looks and ugly cries” of the 
foreigners. So Marius conquered the 
Cymbrians and Teutons by making his 
soldiers first face the barbarians without 
fear. Yet, it can hardly be. 

It is up to the Russians themselves to 
convert their unenlightened compatriots 
to “Americanism,” not using the term 
in the European sense of shrewdness 
and agility, but as meaning what is good 
in civic life. There are already Rus- 
sians in America fitted for such work. 
The revolution has sent over here many 
men who in their own country were 
ready to risk their lives to teach people 
how to live like human beings. Where 
are you? Some, as did Garibaldi, may 
be making candles for a miserable pit- 
tance, lost in dreams of returning home 
to fight. Others, indignant at them- 
selves and at their countrymen for giv- 
ing themselves up to selfish pursuits 
when they have known the service to 
principals, are denouncing America for 
all kinds of things. Here is a task for 
you, Gde vy? ot-sovis! 


Saturday Night Closing on Trial in Rochester 


¢ MOP HARIGY’ has new 
significance as a Christmas 
greeting for one city of 250,- 
000 people in New York state. 
1 Rochester a year ago, hundreds of mer- 
jants agreed to close the doors of their 
ores on Saturday nights at six o’clock. 
ut when the anniversary of Saturday 
osing came this September, one great 
partment store, pleading that it wanted 
) accommodate the public, reopened its 
oors until 9.30 Saturday night, and 
iereby placed in jeopardy the week-end 
sst and recreation of every retail em- 
loye in the city. 
“Shop early” in Rochester, therefore, 
_ not a-rally for a short six days of 
isure before Christmas. It is a ref- 
rendum test of public sentiment as to 
hether Rochester is still at the “Satur- 
ay-after-the-chores-are-done” stage of 
er development, or whether she will 
ontinue to stand as a city of enlight- 
nment and progress. 
For over a year the citizens of Roches- 
ar have gone to market early. As a 
esult of a four-months’ campaign be- 
ween September, 1913, and January, 
914, 600 retail merchants shut their 
oors at six o'clock on Saturdays. 
Yepartment stores, clothing, shoe and 
lillinery stores, jewelers, cleaners, and 
orists, grocers and butchers, added 
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‘“No More Saturday Night Shopping’’ 


Page advertisement in Rochester 
papers by means of which the Cham- 
ber of Commerce showed the spread 
of Saturday .night closing in 1913. 
Eventually 600 store sites were dark. 


their names to the so-called “honor 
list,” published in the local papers from 
day to day. “Dark Saturday night” was 
preached from pulpits, urged by women’s 
clubs, endorsed by social and labor or- 
ganizations, and pushed by an energetic 
Chamber of Commerce until the tardy 
shopper in Rochester could buy prac- 
tically nothing but cigars and medicines. 
Finally, on January 10, the campaign 
swept to a close with a mass meeting in 
Convention Hall over which James P. 
Duffy, president of the Duffy-Powers 
department store, presided, and where 
employer, employe, and public repre- 
sented the united community spirit for 
shorter working hours. 

Different forces, which for many years 
have stood behind the “shop early” 
movement, hastened the achievement of 
six o’clock closing; but, as Mrs. Porter 
Farley, president of the Woman’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union, pointed 
out, “it was not until the store workers 
themselves took hold that any definite 
result was obtained.” 

The strike of the department store 
workers in Buffalo in May, 1913, stirred 
among retail employes in Rochester a 
desire for better conditions, particularly 
for a shorter Saturday. An attempt was 
made to’form a retail clerks’ union, and 
organizers were sent to:: Rochester by 
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Store Open To-night 
Until 9:30 


For the accommodation of those 
who cannot shop earlier in the day 


Duffy-PowersCompany 


Starting Tuesday morning next—the opening hour 
of the store will be 9:00 instead of 8:30 o’clock 


THE ADVERTISEMENT WHICH BROKE THE YEAR OF SATURDAY NIGHT CLOSING 
AMONG ROCHESTER DEPARTMENT STORES 


the American Federation of Labor and 
by the National Clerks’ Union. Then 
suddenly those merchants who had al- 
ways turned deaf ears to the plea for 
Saturday closing made common cause 
with the restless clerks. This alliance 
-of employers, coupled with the unwilling- 
mess of the clerks to follow the dictates 
of the flashy organizers sent by the 
national federation, resulted in such a 
collapse of interest that the union 
nucleus shrank into a temporary re- 
tail clerks’ executive committee com- 
posed of twenty-four employes from six- 
teen stores. The committee has the 
hearty co-operation of employers and all 
the ‘machinery for peaceful collective 
bargaining. The union and its demands 
vanished, but at the same time Saturday 
closing in Rochester became a reality. 

Now, in a single day, more than 
twenty years’ education to “shop before 
six,” and one year of actual closing, have 
been undone. 

“Announcing a New Policy of Store 
Hours.” ran a newspaper advertisement 
on September 5, 1914, of the Duffy- 
Powers department store, a headline 
which caused consternation among the 
retail clerks, the merchants, and the pub- 
lic. 

“This includes” continued the adver- 
tisement, “the opening of the store on 
Saturday evenings until 9.30 p. m. (dur- 
ing the months from September to July) 
starting this week—and the opening of 
the store every morning of the year at 
9 o’clock instead of 8.30, starting next 
Tuesday. If a store’s first thought is 
for its patrons (as it should be) and 
truth is the basis of every printed word, 
then there is no denying the fact that 
the city of Rochester is far from ready 
or ripe for the six o’clock closing of all 
its stores on Saturday nights. 

“This new plan of the store hours 
could not have developed without the co- 
operation of our employes, and was only 
adopted after having received their ‘init- 
ed, unqualified approval at a meeting 


held Tuesday evening. Summed up in 
a nutshell this is our plan for them: 


“All employes will report at 8.45 in- 
stead of at 8.15 as formerly. 

“All female employes will receive a 
half-day holiday each week. : 

“Every employe of the store, serving 
through the period from September to 
June inclusive, will receive a full week’s 
vacation, with salary. 

“During the months of July and Au- 
gust, the store will not be open on Sat- 
urday at all, but on Friday evenings in- 
stead.” 


On that Saturday night when the Duf- 
fy-Powers Company opened its doors, 
5,000 clerks from other stores with ban- 
ners and music swung into line down 
Main Street past the Duffy-Powers store. 
In Convention Hall another mass meet- 
ing was held, not a noisy celebration 
of success, but a tense grim meeting of 
protest and condemnation. Algernon S. 
Crapsey, a leader in the early-closing 
campaign, read an open letter which he 
had sent to James Duffy. 


“You told the people a year ago that 
Saturday night opening was wunneces- 
sary,” charged Dr. Crapsey. “You tell 
them now that it is demanded by a ma- 
jority of the people of the city. . . . Do 
you count the few hundred, more or 
less, who come-into your store Satur- 
day night, or any other night, as_ the 
public? Do the prudent, sober-minded, 
intelligent people patronize you at that 
hour? Is it not true that the element 
which makes this demand, if there be 
any making this demand, is the portion 
of the population that needs to be guid- 
ed rather than followed? 

“The late hours of the week in the 
excitement of a Saturday night shop- 
ping crowd is no time to make prudent 
purchase, and every prudent man and 
woman knows it. You are then simply 
taking advantage of the weaker elements 
of the community, and exploiting them 
in your own business interests. 

“Pardon me, if I say that your claim 
that you are doing this in the interest 


of the public has a strange ring of 1 
sincerity. You are not doing this in th 
interests of the public. It is you 
own, selfish interests that are impellin 
you. I do not pretend to know w 

the necessities of your business deman 
but this I do know, that other merchan 
in this city can transact their busines 
and do it -Prosperously, and yet clo: 
their stores at six o’clock on every S 

urday night, as every merchant shou 

and if a “merchant can not do this the 
is either something the matter with hi 
or with his business, and the best thir 
he can do for the community is to § 
out of business.” 


This letter from Dr. Crapsey proce 
an avalanche of protests from women 
clubs, the clergy, and employers. Tk 
Retail Clerks’ Committee, doubting 
existence of 500 employes who wi 
“united and unqualified approval” wou 
stand at counters till half past nit 
o’clock, decided to investigate. 

From interviews with a number ( 
clerks and with Mr. Duffy himself the 
found that on Monday and Tuesd 
August 31 and September 1, Mr. Dufl 
and Mr. Campbell, the superintenden 
personally called upon a number of Mai 
Street merchants and notified them th 
their directors had decided to reope 
their store on Saturday nights, beginnin 
September 5. On Tuesday, September 
their clerks received a printed card invi 
ing them to be the guests of the firm at 
chicken dinner and a dance in the rei 
taurant, at which “a matter of impor 
ance would be presented to them.” 

Dinner over, Mr. Duffy explained th 
plan of the directors, and asked for 
vote on the question—by acclamatiot 
then by rising. According to one gi 
”a number rose_at once; the rest seemé 
dazed, but finally, as the situation dawt 
ed upon them, they accepted the inevi 
able, and slowly got up—all but fiftee: 
who refused to be co-erced, and remait 
ed seated.” 

“A fat chance we would have had 1 
hold our jobs if we had knocked 
scoffed another clerk, “or particularly — 
any one of us knocks now, openly 
They invited us to a dinner, and hande 
us a lemon!” 

Mr. Duffy’s “justification” for his a 
tion is the “weekly half holiday fe 
women clerks.” But this neither con 
pensates girls for drudging more tha 
ten hours on the last day of a tryin 
week nor is it a fair presentment ¢ 
facts. Each women employe repor 
one morning of the week at 12, but froi 
this “half holiday” she must deduct he 
forty-five minutes lunch period. Tw 
and a quarter hours in the morning a1 
exchanged, therefore, for two and 
half hours on Saturday night—tk 
night of dances, theaters, family parti 
and well-earned rest. | 

The Duffy-Powers  advertisemet 
claims that “no other department stot 
in the entire state of New York ope 
ates on as short a schedule of weekl 
work hours.” Yet the Duffy wome 
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iployes work 4934 hours a week and 
the Burke-FitzSimons-Hone Com- 
ny’s, a few blocks away, the girls work 
hours. The male employes at the 
rmer store work 52 hours, at the 
ter, 48 hours. 


“If,” comments the Retail Clerks’ Com- 
ttee, “the Duffy-Powers Company, the 
--and-one-half-years advocate of uni- 
rsal six o'clock closing, now turns 
itor to its business neighbors, no one 
ll deny them the legal right. But one 
permitted to resent the hypocritical 
ploitation of their employes, who can- 
t defend themselves. It’s foolish, too; 
2 real explanation is so obvious. Their 
m needs are such that they hope by 
is action to gain some of the business 
lich their competitors would otherwise 
sure.” 


Neither is there a ring of sincerity in 
> “poor - workingman - who - can - not- 
op” argument for opening stores on 
turday night. Eighty per cent of the 
ctory workers in Rochester are said 
cease work at noon on Saturday all 
= year round, and thanks to the efforts 
the Chamber of Commerce, the ma- 
rity of factory hands receive their 
y envelopes on other days than Sat- 
day. The Eastman Kodak Company, 
r instance, pays on Tuesday. Indeed, 
st workingmen, as Mr. Wells, the su- 
rintendent of the E. W. Edwards 
re explained, “would rather incon- 
nience themselves for a few purchases 
an keep 500 or more girls at work to 
pply their needs.” 
The other merchants in Rochester do 
t want to re-open their stores on Sat- 
day. “I like Saturday night off as 
11 as my clerks,” said one manager, 
nd I guess they need it more.” But 
= glitter of light kindled at the Duffy- 
wers store on Saturday night may 
se up the street, cross the bridge, and 
ize out in the soberer east side until 
Main Street is a glamor of elec- 
city and hilarious shiftless. crowds. - 


The F. W. Woolworth store, which, 
anks to the social vision of its man- 
er, has kept closed this winter in the 
se of cutting competition from the 
sisner five-and-ten-cent store, is par- 
ularly affected by the Duffy-Powers 
ening. “It’s extremely unfortunate,” 
id this ‘manager, Mr. Price, “that 
= Duffy-Powers Company should 
back to the old policy during the 
insition period. Of course, a com- 
rison of sales for September, 1913, 
th September, 1912, means a better 
ok for the latter, because about ten 
urs are lost during the month in 1913. 
it the comparison of sales for Sep- 
mber, 1914, and September, 1913, when 
at ten hours’ trade has been absorbed 
the daytime, should prove favorable 
1914 in any well conducted store de- 
ite general business depression.” 

Should the Woolworth store be com- 
led to follow Duffy-Powers, it would 
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menace neighboring stores, and should 
these reopen it would crumble the most 
honest desire to “conduct business with 
regard for something besides dollars 
and cents,’ as Mr. Murphy, of the 
Burke-FitzSimons-Hone Company, ex- 
pressed it. 

Two stores, at least, have tried to 
sound the illusive purchasing public and 
have clinching arguments for Saturday 
closing. The Reliable Furniture Com- 
pany, which sells chiefly solid oak and 
mission on the installment plan, reopened 
three Saturday nights to determine 
“whether or not the majority of the 
public wanted the stores of this city to 
resume Saturday night opening.” Then, 
in an advertisement headed “Truthful 
Advertising Pays,” the firm declares 
that after careful compiling of statistics 
for business done on these nights, to- 
gether with personal interviews with a 
large number of patrons, it is satisfied 
that the public is in favor of the stores 
being closed Saturday nights. “Shop 
before six,” it advises. “Show the few 
stores that remain open that to continue 
will not only be unprofitable but unpo- 
pular.” 

Another experiment was made by the 
Genesee Markets, which operate two 
stores catering to working folk. Their 
competitors, the Mohican Markets, were 
the first to follow the Duffy-Powers 
leadership. At considerable expense the 
Genesee Markets inserted in their news- 
paper advertisements a coupon good for 
10 per cent discount on purchases used 
in recording a vote for or against Sat- 
urday closing. Three hundred votes 
were cast. A week later the store ad- 
vertised: “The vote last week on the 
proposition whether or not the public 
desired our two big markets open on 
Saturday nights, resulted in a 3 to 1 
verdict to keep them closed. A major- 


ity rules. We are glad to abide by the 
decision of the public. We would how- 
ever ask the public to be loyal and sus- 
tain its verdict.” 


On the other side of the question, the 
proof of “public demand” rests with the 
thoughtless crowds surging the aisles of 
the Duffy-Powers department store on 
Saturday evening. The general man- 
ager asserts that a $3,000 business is 
transacted on Saturday nights which the 
exigencies of the company require. Yet 
on a pleasant Saturday evening, when a 
special “profit-sharing sale’ was in 
progress, few shoppers appeared to be 
substantial buyers. Most of them were 
dawdling about, “looking,” or were buy- 
ing hairpins, ribbons, candy and other 
goods such as any busy person might 
purchase in a moment’s time. 


The saloons and political machine in- 
terests are credited with being in favor 
of making Main Street again, and the 
west end of Main Street especially, a 
sort of Saturday night Midway. The 
cigar stores, movies, barbers and restaur- 
ants can be counted as sympathetic to 
such a change. The identification of the 
Duffy-Powers store with this anti-social 
movement is attributed by public opinion 
generally to the pressure of investors 
upon the management in order to recoup 
profits during a year of financial de- 
pression. Mr. Duffy is a young man of 
high personal standing with a good rec- 
ord as former president of the Roches- 
ter Board of Education. 


“The trouble is,” explained a clergy- 
man who has followed the cycle of the 
Saturday closing campaign, “there’s no 
standardized consuming public in Roches- 
ter.” Around the solid group of fac- 
tory hands and “limousine trade” alike, 
who have fixed a social standard of 
early shopping, there is a fringe of care- 


less, selfish people who think little of 
what their actions cost others. 

‘And also in this fringe, but not from 
slackness or selfishness, are many trade 
unionists. The clerks were newcomers 
in the labor movement in Rochester, as 
elsewhere, and the unionists resent the 
dissolution of the embryo Clerks’ Union 
when the first promise of Saturday clos- 
ing was made. They were disgusted, too, 
with the “thanksgiving” tone of last 
year’s mass meeting in Convention Hall 
where the clerks offered their “kind em- 
ployers”, “quality” of work in place of 
“quantity.” They think retail employes 
need a desperate lesson to teach them 
to. close stores themselves and not trust 
to, promises of others. Although individ- 
ually many labor men will not trade at 


For the Orphans of Oklahoma 


the Duffy-Powers store, the labor or- 


ganizations, as organizations, refuse to 


rally to an early closing standard on 


the ground that the union is the only 
permanent safeguard to working people 


and that a strong union only springs out 
of the cruelest trade conditions. Their 
opposition rests on the same theory of 
tactics on which many unions are fight- 
ing minimum wage legislation. 


A mechanic was discussing the point 
of view of Rochester working people, the. 


steady thoughtful working people, union 
and non-union, who see in the Saturday 
closing movement a gain too import- 


ant to be strangled for an uncertain 


future. “My married daughter,” he 
added, “called up my youngest girl on 
the telephone the other night. 


‘Sadie,’ 


cakes of soap for a dollar. 
cakes of soap!’ said Sadie, ‘I wouldn’} 
take that ’ere soap if you'd give it ‘td 
me, with all them girls breaking theiy 
backs to sell it.” | 

Which end of that telephone conve 


: j i 
That is the question, put in a hundred 
ways, which has stirred the city for ¢ 
month. Is the public going to bargain 


workers for forty cakes of soap at a dol 
lar? Or will the public through its pur 
chasing power, uphold the city’s well- 
earned reputation for justice and pro- 
gress? Rochester’s Main street is wait- 
ing to determine this issue in the com 
ing months of Christmas shopping. _ 


i 
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Children of the Disinherited 


RINGING challenge this, not merely to the Southwest but 

to the nation, by the girl commissioner of charities who 
wrote the child labor, prison reform, and other “human planks” 
in the Oklahoma Constitution and in the first Oklahoma laws. 


INDING her hands tied as an administrative official by 

interests she believes bent on a last great looting of the 
Indians, Kate Barnard has jumped the traces of the political 
party whose ticket she led in two elections and gone back to 
the hustings to organize a people’s lobby with which to fight 
the cause of justice for the Red men and social progress for 
the new commonwealth. Never has Tue Survey staff felt 
more keenly our financial limitations than in our inability to 
send a competent investigator to Oklahoma to make a search- 
ing and disinterested portrayal of the situation. 


E can at least give a hearing to a public official who has 
seen her department scuttled by the forces she denounces 
and whose most ardent espousals in the past have had a solid 


basis of truth—Enrtor. 


HE Department of Charities of 
Oklahoma has been wrecked. 
This is only one step in a cold- 
blooded plot which involves mil- 
lions in money and land and threatens 
the future of, a race,—a plot wherein 
smooth but determined exploiters have 
laid their plans to grab the vast: coal 
fields now belonging to the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Indian Nations, and multi- 
plied millions in oil and gas lands now 
belonging to the Chickasaws, Creeks 
and Cherokees. Two hundred millions 
is a low estimate of the money prize at 
stake and the success of the plot means 
misery and poverty for 10,000 Indian 
mothers and the unborn babes of com- 
ing generations. 

This remaining stupendous wealth is 
now in the hands of 33,000 restricted In- 
dians, most of whom are ignorant and 
helpless and can not read and write 


B ay Kate Barnard 


STATE COMMISSIONER OF CHARITIES OF 
OKLAHOMA 


The remainder of the 100,000 Indians 
have already been robbed. 

This conspiracy reaches from the 
political group which dominated the 
fourth Legislature of Oklahoma, is 
dominating the Oklahoma delegation in 
Congress, and through the delegation is 
evidently dominating the Indian De- 
partment, as it affects Oklahoma mat- 
ters at this time. 

These Indians are all government 
wards, placed under the protection of 
Oklahoma by a confiding nation which 
believed in the honor and honesty of the 
people of this state. They constitute one- 
third of all that is left—a weak, help- 
less remnant of a race which once pos- 


sessed the American continent. 
Shall we in the evening of the life of 


- this people rob the last.survivor before 


we pass with him down in to the com 
mon silence of eternity? | 
Shall we send the last orphan of th 
dying race, a penniless pauper, back t 
our common God? 
Shall it be said, “There is no justice 
for the weak in Oklahoma?” ) 
Listen, while I unfold the plot. 
This plan to dispossess these 101,01 
Indians of their estates was initiated sis 
years ago, The first step was accomplish- 
ed when, by urging the doctrine o! 
state’s rights, the federal governme 
was induced in 1908 to surrender its 
supervision of Indian minors and full- 
blood heirs and place this authority i 
the probate courts of Oklahoma. 
The next step was to wreck the D 
partment of Charities of Oklahoma, 


i. 
‘ 


ch had sole jurisdiction over the In- 
orphans at home, and was the only 
arm of government, state or national, 
clothed with power to protect their lands 
in the probate court. This step was 
taken by the last Oklahoma Legislature. 


| Back of the ‘‘State’s Rights” 
iF Propaganda 
In order to weaken the protection of 


the civil service force of the federal 


government, the plotters with the help 
of ithe congressional delegation and the 
In ian Department in Washington, four 
months ago brought about the consoli- 
dation of the Union Indian Agency at 
Muskogee, Oklahoma, with the office of 
the commissioner of the Five Civilized 
Tribes, commonly known as the Dawes 
Commission. This they accomplished 
by a special act of Congress; they re- 
moved the offices so consolidated from 
under the civil service, and placed them 
under political rule; they also reduced 
appropriations necessary to pay district 
agents and others whose duty it had 
been to go into the homes of full-bloods 
and half-breeds and personally help to 
Supervise these ignorant Indian estates. 

At the same time these influences aid- 
ed in an effort to abolish the Board of 
Indian Commissioners, at Washington, 
D. C. This board is a non-partisan, 
non-political body, who serve without 
pay, purely in the interest of justice to 
the Indian. One of the members of 
this board had publicly exposed the rot- 
ten conditions of the probate courts of 
this state; the board had also opposed 
the assault on civil service in Oklahoma. 
The plotters pretended they were seek- 
ing additional protection for Indian 
pipers in the probate courts and secured 

an,appropriation of $85,000 of the peo- 
ple’s money to employ federal probate 
attorneys in all the counties where these 
rich estates exist. 

The protection of Indians was not 
what they wanted, for at the same time 
they reduced the appropriation for civil 
service employes. They consolidated 
the two administrative offices of the 
Five Civilized Tribes at a time when 
these offices had more work than ever 
before, and just on the eve of payment 
of {millions of money and settlement of 
hundreds of millions in estates. These 
attorneys are politically appointed out- 
sie the civil service, upon recommenda- 

of the Oklahoma delegation in Con- 
Brese: 

As the United States government sur- 

<9 its jurisdiction in favor of the 


probate courts of Oklahoma in 1908, 


these attorneys have, of course, no au- 
thority under the sun except what the 
cojirts themselves extend. to them as 
cojirtesy; they are in fact an organized 
al force impeding any progress the 
true friends of the Indians might make, 
th y serve the political interest of those 
ponsible for their appointments. 

_ Approximately $5,000,000 in cash, of 


tribal funds are now ready for per capita 
distribution among about 80,000 Creeks, 
Chickasaws, Cherokees and Seminoles; 
approximately $30,000,000 more will be 


ready to distribute in the near future 


among 40,000 Choctaws and Chicka- 
saws; there are still nearly 25,000 sep- 
arate ledger accounts open relating to 
the unfinished sale and transfer of title 
to more than two million acres of tribal 
lands. 

Does it require argument to show that 
the unfinished business of the Five Civi- 
lized Tribes is so immense that only 
inefficiency in administration and loss to 
the Indians can result from reducing the 
employes at this time? Is it necessary 
to point out why a political administra- 
tion of Indian affairs has been given 
full sway in Oklahoma? 

Is it an accident that the Department 
of Charities, the only branch of the 
state government having any legal au- 
thority to protect these helpless minors 
in the courts of Oklahoma, should be 
destroyed on the eve of the distribution 
of these vast natural resources and 
tribal funds, the larger part of which 
goes to the minor members of the 
tribes? 

In 1904 and in 1907, under acts of 
Congress, restrictions came off the sur- 
plus lands of all members of the Creek 
tribe except full-bloods, and within six- 
ty days from that time not one adult in 
ten owned an acre of this land or had 
a dollar in money to show for it. The 
tax books bear out this statement, and 
notwithstanding ‘these disasters, Con- 
gress, in 1908, upon the insistence of 
the Oklahoma delegation, removed re- 
strictions from the homesteads of all 
members of the Five Civilized Tribes 
of less than half-blood. And now all 
of this class of citizens would have no 
place to lay their heads were it not for 
the little remaining patrimony belong- 
ing to their children. 


Full Bloods and Minors 


It is unnecessary to ask what will 
happen to the remaining and less com- 
petent full-blood Indians when restric- 
tions are removed from their lands, and 
this is what the Oklahoma delegation, 
spurred on by the grafters—the most 
powerful and active part of their con- 
stituency, is demanding. 

Also, under this last act of Congress 
in 1908, the estates of all minor Indians 
became subject to the control and au- 
thority of the county courts of Okla- 
homa. 

At one time there were 30,000 land 
suits instituted by the government for 
the recovery of Indian lands obtained 
by fraud. A large majority of. these 
suits are still pending. A few days ago 
the officials now in charge of these suits 
on behalf of the government secured a 
recommendation from the five Indian 
chiefs representing the Five Tribes, for 
the dismissal from the docket of about 
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6,000 of these suits. It would seem that 
the government in this matter is relying 
for judicial guidance upon the legal wis- 


‘dom of these five Indian chiefs. 


How Indian Children are Fleeced 


Every conceivable form of fraud has 
been employed to get this property, and 
the Department of Charities has in some 
districts prosecuted county judges for 
conspiracy in connection with fraud- 
ulent land titles. 

The most common form of plunder 
lies in the power to sell a minor’s land 
for the pretended purpose of “bene- 
fiting” the minor. Reduced to money, 
80 per cent of the capital is consumed 
by fake “court costs,’ “attorney fees,” 
“allowances,” bad loans and investments. 

One of the leading newspapers of the 
state obtained from the Indian orphan 
minors thousands of dollars on its 
worthless stocks and bonds. 

At one time, the Department of Char- 
ities was informed that three “elf” chil- 
dren were sleeping in the hollow of an 


old tree and eating at neighboring farm- | 


houses. 


An investigation proved that | 


these little ones were actually living in | 


this homeless, friendless fashion, 
hair so matted that it had to be cut from 
their heads. We found further that they 


their | 


were under the “protection” of a “guard- | 


ian”, 
under his protecting care. 


who had fifty-one other children 
These three 


children had valuable lands in the Glenn | 


Pool oil fields. 
ing up large amounts for their 
ing” and “general care,” 
know where the children were, had “lost 
all track of them,” and it was with 
difficulty that the Department of Chari- 
ties located the guardian. 

There came to my attention the case 
of a minor Indian boy, who had valuable 
property in the rich oil fields. Two 
different oil companies wanted to lease 
the property. Representatives of one 
company got him in an automobile the 
day before he became of age and rodé 
through the country all that day and 
half the night. A few minutes after 
twelve, midnight, the men in the first 
car, having their attorney and notary 
public present secured his signature and 
acknowledgment to his lease. 

In another case a minor Indian boy 
inheriting valuable property was kid- 
napped and married to a disreputable 
Negro woman to establish his “major- 
ity.’ The marriage was illegal, not 
having been performed in the county 


“school- 


having jurisdiction of the settlement of , 
the estate; so they gave the boy $50 and | 


married him the following day to an- 
other disreputable woman in another 
county. 
taken and duly approved by the court. 
Once we found a little orphan girl 


A “majority” deed was then | 


of fourteen working in a questionable | 
second grade restaurant subjected to all | 
the temptations and dangers of this po- | 


[Continud on page 161.] 


The guardian was charg- © 


yet he did not | 


Foreign 
for 
Survey Associates 


HROUGH the generous co-operation of 
Victor F'. Lawson, editor and publisher 
of the Chicago Daily News, readers of Tu 
Survey will share in the services of the for- 
eign staff which have given that newspaper 
distinction. 

For many years the Daily News has had 
its special correspondents permanently locat- 
ed in the capital cities of Europe, with well- 
established headquarters at London, Paris 
and Berlin. Of the three men in charge of 
these headquarters, two have been settle- 
ment residents. Their social viewpoint, no 
less than their close personal contact with 
government officials will, to a remarkable de- 
gree, bring to hand legislative, economic, in- 
dustrial and social information as to the peo- 
ples at war. 


* The Three Headquarters Men 


LONDON 


EDWARD PRICE BELL who for seventeen years has been in 
charge of the London bureau of the Chicago Daily News is 
a native of Indiana and a graduate of Wabash College. His 
first newspaper work was a series of articles, written while 
he was in residence at Toynbee Hall, on social work in the 
Hast End of London. He was on the staff of the Chicago 
Record until its consolidation with another morning paper, 
when he continued in Mr, Lawson's service on the Chicago 
Daily News, At home and abroad, much recognition has at- 
tended his work as an American correspondent in London, 
He has made intimate friendships in England among men 
of public affairs and other leaders in thought and action. His 
stories of American life in English magazines have won for 
him a welcome in literary circles, 


PARIS 


PAUL SCOTT MOWRER is a native of Chicago and a gradn- - 
ate of the University of Michigan. His exceptional work 
on the staff of the Daily News led to his promotion as its 
Paris correspondent. His descriptions of the Balkan con- 
flicts, which he observed all the way from Sofia through 
Thrace and Macedonia along the Bulgarian, Servian, Monte- 
negrin, Greek and Albanian battle lines, were accepted as 
such remarkable pictures of those complex conditions and 
movements that they were reprinted in Europe. He is a 
student of social problems and a writer of merit who has 
won recognition both in the United States and in the Ameri- 
can colony in Paris. 


BERLIN 


RAYMOND E. SWING was appointed Berlin correspondent of 
the Daily News two years ago after a varied experience in 
country and city newspaper work in this country. He gained 
insight into American social conditions as a resident of the 
University of Chicago Settlement, where he assisted in mak- 
ing a vocational guidance survey. His sojourn abroad and 
his special studies of political conditions in Germany, France 
and England led to his present appointment. He _ is 
one of the very few American correspondents in Ger- 
many, and has had the distinction of reporting military con- 
ditions from the headquarters of commanding officers at the 
front and internal conditions from official sources of informa- 

tion at Berlin, 


Service 


Victor F. Lawson 


SSOCIATED with these men at the three 
headquarters are other special corre- 
spondents in Russia, Italy, Austria, Servia, 
Belgium, and Holland, from all of whom THE 
Survey expects to receive reports of existing 
conditions and the measures to relieve or im- 


prove them. 


Tue Survey not only will share in the simul- 
taneous publication of such dispatches as fall 
within its field, but through direct correspond- 


ence with these trained journalists will secure. 
documentary and other original information on — 


lines of inquiry pursued by them or suggested 


by Tur Survey. The material thus secured will . 
be printed with eredit to the Chicago Daily 


News and to the correspondent furnishing it. 


HE war relief measures—and the condi-. 
tions forcing them into legislation and ad- 


ministration in all the warring nations—will 
play an important part in those plans for re- 
habilitation and policies of reconstruction which 
are certain to follow the war. 


Sa 


Editorials 


HE Canterbury pilgrims of Chaucer’s verse, 
bound for the shrine of that ‘‘holy blisful 
nartir’’ who ‘‘hem hath holpen whan that they 
vere seke,’’ passed the time with tales of comedy 
ind folkways. 
_ With equal devotion and greater courage, a lit- 
le group of modern pilgrims have journeyed to 
md from a modern shrine—the Frauenklinik of 
freiburg. Their telling has been of one of the 
slemental episodes of human life, lying close to 
ragedy, and swathed in customs which have 
shanged little since the days of 4 Becket himself. 
Of the finality of these Freiburg ministrations 
physicians are not yet wholly agreed. The ex- 
periments of a few years ago did not prove suc- 
sessful, for various causes. But a few doctors 
have continued their tests; a number of the young- 
ar physicians have been to the German hospital 
this past summer; experiments are again under 
way in a score of clinics from New York to 
Nebraska, and preliminary reports have been pre- 
sented recently to at least five medical societies. 
That even in this second stage there are grave 
lifficulties—danger signals against the indiscrim- 
mate adoption of this treatment, Dr. Hamilton 
points out in her editorial on the next page. 
_ But recognition of these dangers does not mini- 
mize Tur Survey’s appreciation of the part which 
wo former members of its staff—Constance Leupp 
and Mary Brown Sumner (since 1913, Mrs. Mark 
Boyd)—have played in the propaganda of Dam- 
merschlaf, in gaining from the public a hearing for 
the truth as they saw it, and from our medical pro- 
fession, a new response to the German pioneering. 


} AST February THe Survey published a 

letter from Major Henry L. Higginson which 
was essentially a challenge to contemporary so- 
sial work and thought. He put the case of those 
who under our present economic system bear the 
brunt of responsibility. Head-workers, he main- 
tained, receive a heaped up measure of blame 
along with altogether too scant a measure of hu- 
man understanding from those whose concern is 
justice to hand-workers. 

Major Higginson’s text was ‘‘Consider the 
Other Fellow.’’ In another. sense this is the text 
of Dr. Dole’s challenge (page 142) to consider: 
“the brave, patient people in every walk of life who have 
somehow acquired such a habit of good temper and self 
control that they refuse to add their complaints to the sorry 
cries of the suffering, but struggle to make the best of 
things, whether of pain and sorrow, or of strenghtened in- 
come.” 
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EDWARD T. DEVINE 
JANE ADDAMS 
GRAHAM TAYLOR 


Associate Editors 


PAUL U. KELLOGG 
Editor 


Of the danger of absorption in what the minis- 
ter of the Old First Church at Jamaica Plain 
ealls the ‘‘hospital side of life’’, we have been 
warned by other of our keenest observers. Dr. 
Patten, for example, would have every charity 
visitor know one hundred normal families for 
every hundred families in distress he deals with. 
Yet we would not want to accept Dr. Dole’s char- 
acterization either of those who suffer or of those 
who voice the oppressions, hardships and tempta- 
tions, which needlessly persist in our common life. 


NVIRONMENTS of complacency no less 

than environments of complaint stand in need 
of correctives. Six months ago, when Dr. Dole’s 
letter was written, we can conceive of an equally 
optimistic comment on the upward trend of con- 
ditions in Europe. Since then the war, as a great 
tragic footnote of the latent forces that were 
threatening every household!: 

None the less, Dr. Dole is himself no complais- 
ant; his challenge is well worth searching thought. 
We shall be glad if it provokes as free and open 
discussion as Major Higginson’s. 


ELCOME to Herbert Croly, Walter HE. 
Weyl, Walter Lippman, Philip Littell, 
Charlotte Rudyard, Francis Hackett and others 
who are founding the New Republac—‘a weekly 
journal of critical comment,’’ out this week. 
Theirs, like THz Survey, is an adventure in co- 
operative journalism. Like, yet notably different 
from THe Survey; for its stock, altogether sub- 
scribed from one source, is now held in trust and, 
ultimately, if the enterprise succeeds, will be dis- 
tributed among those who really make the paper. 
In scope and contents, again, the New Republic 
is like, yet notably different from THe Survey. 
Unillustrated, without major articles which mass 
facts or discuss technique, it is a magazine of 
opinion, kindred to the English reviews—especial- 
ly, the New Statesman, latest and most outspoken 
among them; kindred to the Nation when that was 
launched in the early seventies,—but pre-eminent- 
ly of the present times, and of the social point of 
view. For the editors of the New Republic, con- 
ceive of the American people as ‘‘hesitating be- 
tween loyalty to an accepted tradition and the at- 
traction of a progressive but hazardous and exact- 
ing social ideal.’’ They will seek to ‘‘play a stream 
of fresh and honest thought’’ on business, politics, 
and education,—science, industry and society. 
While we would not consign the new venture 
wholly to the seamy side of existence, we mistake 
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its temper if it does not prove, in part at least, an 
answer to Dr. Dole’s speculation as to what would 
happen if we took as much pains to discover the 
maladjustments and preventable ills, the waste 
and wrongs which cramp the normal development 
of the whole social body, as we have come to take 
with respect to the ‘‘submerged tenth.”’ 

The editors put forward no dogmatic prescrip- 
tion. They chart their course in this way: 

“Back of the errors, shams, timidities and infirmities in 
American activity is a state of mind, just as there is a 
state of mind back of that which is fruitful and ascendant. 
The New Republic will seek to expose and undermine the 
first state of mind, and to advertise and fortify the second.” 


N his Democracy and Empire, in 1900, Profes- 

sor Giddings set forth some of the great racial 
and political issues which are at clash in the pres- 
ent European conflict. His address before the In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences of Columbia Univers- 
ity (published on page 143) embodies the applica- 
tion he has been making of those issues in a series 
of ringing editorials in The Independent, of which 
he is associate editor. How far his sweeping 
personifications of the various peoples meet with 
acceptance is a matter for individual judgment. 
But as a scientist, who more than any other Ameri- 
ean has explored that phase of inductive sociology 
having to do with the ‘‘consciousness of kind”’, his 
generalizations are an exceptional contribution to 
the discussion of the social reactions of the war. 


DAMMERSCHLAF 


ALICE HAMILTON, M.D. 


N sorrow shalt thou bring forth children.’’ 
Many beautiful and poetical things have 
been said about motherhood and its glory, but not 
by the old Hebrew writers. There is nothing of 
what George Meredith called ‘‘merciful muddle”’ 
about the authors of the Old Testament. To 
them, child-bearing is the curse laid on woman at 
the Fall, just as physical labor is the curse laid 
on man. We may weave poetry about both of 
them, we do recognize that both are necessary for 
the life of the race and that neither the idle man 
nor the childless woman is a complete human be- 
ing; but nevertheless we know that men regard 
manual labor as an evil to be escaped, that women 
approach with shrinking the hour of travail. 
Throughout all the ages man has souglit ways to 
escape his curse, and machinery has resulted; but 
though civilized woman has been saved from some 
of the dangers of childbirth, the efforts to relieve 
her pain have been very slow in coming and only 
partly crowned with success. 

Kither and chloroform are recent discoveries and 
have been applied more reluctantly to midwifery 
than to surgery. It is amusing to read of the 
opposition to the use of chloroform in childbed, 
which was waged by religious people in the middle 
of the last century by clergymen who felt that 
the divine ordering of the universe would thereby 
be upset, though it never occurred to them to 
stop and ask themselves if they were tilling the 
ground in the sweat of their brow in accordance 


with that same divine order. Just recently 
modern version of this feeling was voiced il 
Harper’s Weekly, the editor wondering whethe 
the world would not be the poorer if child- beari 
were robbed of its terrors and women of their | 
portunity for heroism. 

It was not, however, this instinctive relnctani 
to interfere with an accepted evil alone which stood 
in the way of efforts to alleviate the sufferings 
of women in the peril of childbirth, it was the faet 
that alleviation carried with it the risk of i increas- 
ing those perils. No form of anesthesia has as 
yet shown itself to be quite safe for both mother 
and child, and therefore none has come into uni- 
versal use. Most obstetricians still prefer to use 
no anesthetic at all. This is because there are 
special dangers in childbirth aside from those al 
ways connected with anesthetics, for such drugs 
are poisons to child as well as to mother. Then, 
too, no- surgical operation lasts more than a few 
hours; labor may last many hours. In surgery it 
is desirable to produce complete anesthesia with 
relaxation of the muscles; in labor that would 
mean stopping the expulsive efforts, with conse- 
quent danger to the child. 

In the last few months all America has become 
interested in a mode of administering anesthesia 
which has been used with success by Gauss work- 
ing in the obstetrical clinic of Kroénig in Freiburg, 
the so-called ‘‘Twilight Sleep,’”? a condition in 
which perception is ‘retained to some extent but 
memory is impaired or lost. It has been called 
painless childbirth, but is really pain forgotten, 
which is after all practically the same thing. _ 

As so much has been said for and against this 
method of lessening pain, it may be interesting to 
give a brief history of its place in medicine. 
About fourteen years ago, Schneiderlin suggested 
the use of injections of morphin and hyosein (or 
scopolamin) in surgery. The results were at first 
often disastrous because large doses were given 
The method was abandoned, then resumed mor 
cautiously, and now is in use by many surgeon 
Others oppose it as untrustworthy and full of ee 

Two or three years later, von Steinbtichel an 
nounced that he had used these drugs in labor an 
had had good results, though he warned his read 
ers of danger unless the greatest care was used. 

Gauss, of Freiburg, then worked out a technique 
by means of which he was able to report 500 sue- 
cessful cases of the form of anesthesia now known 
as ‘‘Twilight Sleep.’’ Others followed him, bu 
the method ‘suffered a set-back in 1906 whe 
Hocheisen, of Berlin, published an account of 10 
cases, in 70 of which unfavorable symptoms had 
developed, while labor had been delayed in one- 
half. One child died as a result of the drugs. 
Gauss insisted that these accidents were due to 
a faulty technique, and in 1907, he again published 
a record of success, this time in 1,000 cases. 

Good results, though not so brilliant as those 
of Gauss, were obtained by others who followed 
his method. Jaeger, of Leipzig, reported 108 cases 
with 93 successful, 6 fair, and 9 failures, but he 
would not give doses large enough to bring abou 
the real ‘‘Twilight Sleep,’’ regarding that as dan- 
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yerous. Preller, of Mannheim, had 70 per cent of 
successes out of 120 cases and only two absolute 
failures. He warns, however, against using the 
(lrugs in cases of heart or respiratory weakness, 
anaemia, feeble pains, etc., and against using it 
except in a hospital and under skilled direction. 

| Unfavorable results were reported by Steffens 
from Leopold’s clinic in Berlin, in 1906. He em- 
ployed Gauss’s dosage in 300 cases but found that 
the desired result was not obtained and that the 
method could not be regarded as harmless for 
either mother or child. Veit has refused to allow 
its use in his great clinic in Halle. 

| In our own country, the Council on Pharmacy of 
the American Medical Association reported in 
1910 that the use of morphin and hyoscin, or sco- 
polamin, in labor was not without risk. The ad- 
vantage was the impairment of memory, making 
the woman willing to face the ordeal again; the 
disadvantage was the danger of respiratory par- 
alysis in the child, for both these drugs pass into 
‘the circulation of the baby. Newell, of Boston, em- 
‘phasized especially this last feature. He used the 
#eatment in 112 cases but had so many babies 
alarmingly asphyxiated that he gave it up. Green, 
of Harvard, has also abandoned it. 

German and American opponents of the method 
base their objections first, on the uncertain ac- 
tion of scopolamin, which may have most unex- 
pected effects in a patient with an idiosyncrasy 
toward it, making her restless, delirious, and with 
a rapid pulse, instead of soothing her; second, 
upon the effect of the morphin in diminishing the 
force of the uterine contractions and thus prolong- 
ing labor and increasing the danger of postpartum 
hemorrhage. They also say that operative inter- 
ference is more often necessary and that in such 
a case the administration of ether or chloroform 
is complicated by the presence of the other drugs. 
To all these objections Gauss and Kronig op- 
pose the statistics of their cases, showing that un- 
favorable results such as these are rarer than in 
‘eases not so treated. They insist that success de- 
pends upon technique, upon the greatest attention 
to detail and a careful selection of cases, for not 
all women are suitable subjects. Those who have 
studied in Kronig’s clinic usually testify to the un- 
usual skill of the physicians there, skill gained 
through long experience. 

The most recent work done in America was 
reviewed about a fortnight ago by Dr. M. A. Tate 
before the Cincinnati Academy of Medicine. He 
quoted two papers which were read recently at 
the meeting of the Association of Obstetricians 
and Gynecologists. The first paper was by Drs. 
Harrar and McPherson, who gave the comparative 
results of 100 treated and 100 untreated cases. 
They found the method practical only in hospitals 
or the homes of very well-to-do people; but there 
the results were good, perineal lacerations fewer, 
and labor not prolonged. The second paper, by 
Drs. Rongy and Arluck, reported on 125 cases, 
with 83.2 per cent successful, 7.2 per cent fairly 
‘successful, and 9.6 per cent failures. In 12 per 
cent ether had to be given for instrumental deliv- 
‘ery. They found that exhaustion was eliminated 
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for the mother and that only in 3.2 per cent was 
there asphyxia in the babies. 

Whether the ‘‘Twilight Sleep’’ will ever win 
general acceptance can not as yet be said. It is 
apparently one of those complex, difficult and dan- 
gerous procedures which make their way slowly, 
since skill and experience require time, but which, 
if they are really safe and valuable, in the end 
establish themselves firmly and are accepted even 
by their former critics. 


Social Forces 


By EDWARD T. DEVINE 


TRUTH ON THE SCAFFOLD ' 


IW OR BELES would enjoy the plight 
of the commissioner of charities in the 
city of New York. A grand jury, with grave face, 
has made a solemn presentment that his depart- 
ment is in a very bad way. The state Civil Serv- 
ice Commission has made the chief of a bureau in 
the charities department say under oath that the 
commissioner reinstated in office the widow of a 
cousin of a former law partner of the mayor 
at the mayor’s request. A clergyman in Brook- 
lyn has filled the columns of the newspapers with 
loud complaints because the charities department 
has unfeelingly enforced the law and the rules 
relating to payments to private institutions. To 
magnify and perpetuate these complaints and 
others like them, the Associates of Private Chari- 
ties, Inc., has been formed under the precious 
leadership—doubtless for a proper consideration 
—of a well known ex-clergyman, who has retired 
in succession from the ministry, the finance de- 
partment, and the ambulance board. A former 
assistant district attorney who is also president 
of a hospital receiving public funds, not content 
with the extraordinary powers conferred upon 
him as counsel for the state Civil Service Commis- 
sion, goes into the press with his grievances and 
his blind ill-temper. 

Superficially it would appear that John A. 
Kingsbury, must be a desperate character, a 
scheming politician, and an incompetent official. 
The surprising and incontestable truth is that 
Mr. Kingsbury has brought these attacks upon 
himself and his associates solely by the faithful 
and intelligent discharge of his duties. It is not 
necessary to exaggerate his achievements. His 
term of office has not yet seen the first anniver- 
sary of its birth. The buildings and equipment 
of his department are for the most part what 
they were when he came into office. The first 
budget for which he has any responsibility has 
just been adopted. His own severe arraignment 
of conditions in his department, framed as the 
basis of a demand for resources with which to 
correct them, is still in the mayor’s file of cur- 
rent and unfinished business. 

*See page 123. 


If in his ten months of office Mr. Kingsbury 
had been satisfied merely to sign perfunctorily 
papers put before ‘him by the heads of bureaus; 
if he had complaisantly approved bills sent to 
him by private hospitals, homes for aged and in- 
curables, and by children’s institutions; if he had 
asked the Civil Service Commission to exempt 
positions coveted by protégés of politicians 
or influential citizens; if he had been alert to ap- 
point or to reinstate in office on occasion the 
widows of cousins of law partners of state and 
city officials; if he had been content to appear at 
his office for a few hours in the middle of the day, 
and had left bureaucratic officialdom unmolested ; 
if he had accepted as deputies the political hacks 
of various parties which were represented in the 
fusion movement; if he had done as little as pos- 
sible except to keep his fences in order against 
any possible newspaper criticism, and had pur- 
sued a ‘‘conciliatory policy’’ towards all sects, 
races, and parties, he might now be drifting 
along peacefully, drawing his salary regularly, 
unmolested by state Civil Service Commission, 
grand jury or ‘‘Private Charities, Inc.’’ And in 
that case he would deserve the contempt which 
now belongs by every canon of good citizenship 
to his detractors. 

Mr. Kingsbury no doubt has his due share of 
shortcomings; but the animosities which he has 
aroused are not due to them. The sum total of 
his offending is that he has taken his duties 
seriously. He has worked hard and conscientious- 
ly and efficiently. He has discovered abuses 
and exposed them. He has needed expert visi- 
tors and has obtained them. MHaving obtained 
them, he has put them to admirable use. He has 
convinced the financial authorities of the city of 
' the need for additional funds, and this has re- 
quired persistence, tact, and knowledge. He has 
taken a sincere human interest in hospital pa- 
tients, residents of the city homes, and others 
for whose care and treatment he is officially re- 
sponsible. He has sympathetically and pains- 
takingly studied the details of shelter, diet, cloth- 
ing, and attendance. He has gone further, tak- 
ing into account the possibilities of normal home 
life, of the restoration of children to parents— 
not so much for the sake of a financial saving as 
for the sake of the parents and the children 
themselves. 


The one unpardonable offense for a commis- 
sioner of charities is to discharge from a priv- 
ate charity, inc., a patient, a dependent child, or 
other inmate, whom that charity, inc., wants to 
care for at the public expense. The commissioner 
who refrains from doing this, like the comptrol- 
ler who pays their bills with enthusiasm while 
keeping sternly in their place the city’s own in- 


stitutions, may expect to be banqueted and. 


praised. The commissioner who does his plain, 
elementary duty may expect hostility, misrepre- 
sentation and abuse, not merely from insignificant 
hangers-on of the institutions, but from men in the 
religious, philanthropic and financial world, who 
through their devoted attachment to particular 
charitable institutions or systems, acquire an ex- 
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traordinary strabismus of civic vision. : 


However, Mr. Kingsbury should not be cas ty 


down by the experience of the hour. The gover. 


nor has robbed the proceedings before the state! | 


commission of any serious significance by his as-| 
surance that he will not countenance the remova ly 


of the local commission.’.The ridiculous parti 


sanship of the state commission, and especially| 
that of its counsel, already would have robbed its}: 
prospective findings of any moral significance, if) 
this had not already been done by its own gross} 


nepotism, confessed in its report to the governor| 


on serious charges filed by the Civil Service Re-) 
form Association, and by its actual repeated of-} 
fenses of the very character now falsely alleged 


against the local commissioner. 


The Associates of Private Charities, Inc., under} 
its present leadership will ed aceon | 


themselves in opposition to the sound sonar 


rigid public inspection, and honest bills fon | 


service actually rendered, will do more to bring. : 


the subsidy system into merited disfavor than any } 
theoretical arguments against that system, how- 
ever valid such arguments on their merits may be. 


The charge of prejudice against institutions will 


i 


come with bad grace from institutions which are : 


criticized privately, moderately, and justly for | 
shortcomings which they have it in their power tae 


remedy. 


Public opinion will suspend judgment and sift : 


the evidence. The public really demands. not 
perfunctory but honest service; not 
vience but independence and courage; not feeble 
yielding to routine bureauocratic tendencies, but 


subser- 


vigorous administration, fearless use, in the pub- 
lie interest, of the ereat powers conferred by law 
and custom on the commissioner of charities. % 


ERHAPS it would not be a rash prophecy that 
the public will before long expect to see the 


commissioner of charities, backed by the municipal” 
administration, actually leading the 


H 


philan-_ 


thropic movement of the city as a whole, cor 
manding the confidence of priest and rabbi, of tax-— 


payer and business man, of social worker and in-§ 
dustrial worker, legitimately concerned with an 
employment, with disease, with the breaking up 
of families, with all the fundamental causes of 
poverty, helping to shape a forward civic policy, 
a municipal statesmanship directed equally 
toward prevention and cure, toward the relief 
of distress and the searching out of its origins. 
The sooner we have such a co-operative spirit in 
the place of such petty and contemptible tactics — 
as have been displayed in the past few weeks, the 


better it will be for the poor and for all concerned. — 


Again truth, though from the scaffold of a 


conspiracy of malicious criticism, may sway the 


future; for if ever a commissioner of charities — 


and a municipal administration gave distinct © 


promise of just such sound and practical states- 
manship, it is in New York in 1914 that this cheer- 
ful outlook is to be seen. 


or the Orphans of Oklahoma 


* 
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70R THE ORPHANS OF 


| OKLAHOMA 
[Continud from page 155.] 


jition, when by all the rights of Chris- 
ianity and civil government she should 
lave been in the public school. She 
wned a valuable estate. 

| These instances became so numerous 
hat the presence of scores of Indian 
thildren in the Piror State Orphan 
dome started a thorough inquiry by this 
oo and the astounding discov- 
‘ry was made that these children, all 
)£ whom possessed allotments of lands, 
had been placed in this institution by 
per “guardians,” and their property 
jad been sold and dissipated. 

| These cases are simply illustrations 
of thousands equally abhorrent and re- 
dugnant. 

| Acting under a general law governing 
my department, I started to intervene in 
pehalf of these children, when the alert 
grafting guardians attempted to thwart 
me by immediately removing the children 
from the State Orphan Home. I found 
also that I could not intervene in be- 
half of ninety Choctaw and Chickasaw 
children in the Murrow Orphans’ Home 
because this was not a state institution, 
and at that time I had no jurisdiction 
over children outside of state institu- 
tions. This was in 1911. I went imme- 
diately before the Legislature and asked 
that the power of the Department of 
Charities be extended to allow me to in- 
tervene in behalf of all minor Indian 
orphan children when it appeared their 
estates were being mismanaged or dis- 
honestly handled. This bill was bitterly 
fought, but it became a law. 

I introduced a second bill creating the 
office of public defender. All the efforts 
of the land grafters were hurled against 
this bill, but in spite of all opposition, 
I fought the bill past both branches of 
the Legislature, when suddenly it became 
known that the governor..intended_ to 
veto it. My friends in the Senate, Sen- 
ators Menninger, Franklin, Colville and 
others, said “Kate, if the governor does 
veto that bill, we will fix it so you can 
employ a lawyer.” This they did by in- 
creasing the amount of my appropriation 
about $5,000 and specifying that $2,500 
of this was to be expended for legal 
service. This was done while the gen- 
eral appropriation bill was in conference 
and the grafters in the House and Senate 
could do nothing but vote for the whole 
pill. 

Armed with this authority, the de- 
partment intervened in a large number 
of cases for the benefit of Indian minors. 
We prosecuted Democrats and Republi- 
cans without fear or favor. We started 
out to investigate the full extent of these 
wrongs; to set in motion such machinery 
of state as would prevent their repeti- 
tion. 

_ When the work was well under way, 


was warned that the law must be en- 
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Adjustable 
Window 


The Saybrook 


Ventilator 


for office or home, insures fresh air without a 
draft; combines distinctive up-to-date ventilat- 
ing features with handsome appearance; dura- 
bility and adaptability. The Saybrook fits any 
window; so simple that anyone can install it, 
Saybrook Ventilators prcvide the “circulation 
without a draft’’ which you have wanted and 
which every officeand every room in the house 
needs. Sent on 10 days trial. 

Our booklet 


—just out 
—‘*More 

Ciel! Fresh Air,” 
free for the 
L eee ——J asking. 


The Chapman Bros. Co., Box 170, Saybrook Pt., Conn. 


ISSUE FOR OCTOBER 17 
WANTED 


Unexpected demand has so nearly exhausted 
the files of Tite Survey for October 17, 1914, 
as to make it impossible to fill orders for back 
copies. We should greatly appreciate it if read- 
ers who do not save their copies for binding 
would return this issue. 

Send it to Tum Survry, 105 East 22d St., 
New York City, 


Mlustration is our Outfit No. 75, with 52 
ools. No second quality. Only the 
best obtainable, = 
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FELL SERVICE 
eo 


1876 1914 


ONE MAN—TWO DATES 


August 6, 1914: ‘‘ Much as I regret 
to do it, I have found it necessary to 
place Vol. 2—No. 
printer. ”’ 

September 3, 1914: ‘‘ No doubt you 
were surprised this morning to receive 


1 with a cheaper 


copy for Vol. 2—No. 2; but, factis, you 
see that I cannot stay away.’’ 

The last part of the second paragraph 
really meant—‘‘ we cannot [afford to] 
use the product of the cheaper printer.’’ 


Up-to-the-minute knowledge of the theory 

and economics of our business—plus watch- 

fulness of our customers’ interests—raises 

Fell Service above the ordinary and makes it 
worth what it costs. 


Put our Name on Your List of Dependable 
Service Printers 
SERVICE BUREAU 
WM. F. FELL CO. PRINTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


TOOLS and ~ 
BENCHES 


For Manual Training, 
Institutional or 


Individual Use 


Submit specifications 
and we will estimate, or 
we will suggest require- 
ments, if desired. 


Send for Catalog No. 3177 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


NEW YORK SINCE 1848 


FOURTH AVENUE and 13th STREET , 


SLIDES and PHOTOGRAPHS on SOCIAL SUBJECTS 
HINE PHOTO CO., Lincoln Park, Yonkers, N. Y. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 


Apartments, ‘Lours aud Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line, 


“\Vant” advertisements under the various head- 
ings ‘Situations Wanted,”’ ‘‘Help Wanted,” etc., five 
cents each word or initial, including the address, 
for each insertion. Address Acvertising Depart- 
ment, ‘’he Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 


HELP WANTED 


DIRECTOR 


Bureau of Food Inspection, Department of 


Health, N. Y. City. 


$5,000.00 a year. 


Unusual opportunity for one possessing admin- 
istrative experience and technical knowledge of 
food inspections and trade conditions. 


Duties: To organize and administer a Bureau of 
Food Inspections in the Health Department. 


To maintain supervision over places manufac- 
turing and distributing food and drug products. 


Applications for examinations will be received 


unti 
4 P.M. Tuesday, November 24, 
Applicants must be citizens of U. S., resident 
anywhere in the U. S. 
Minimum age 21 years. 


Application blanks to ke had at Municipal Civil 
Service Commission, Municipal Building, Room 
1400, or sent by mail on receipt of 4c. stamps. 


MUNICIPAL CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


SUPERINTENDENT 
MUNICIPAL LODGING HOUSE. 


Applications for examination for this position 
will be received until 


4 P. M. THURSDAY, 
November (2th. 


Candidates must have had experience in in- 
stitutional management, or that of industrial/ 
organizations, or in handling of the destitute 
for charitable agencies. Knowledge of the local 
employment conditions necessary, also publie 
and private charitable agencies of this city. The 
position calls for a man with executive ability 
and knowledge of best methods in charities 
administration. 

Minimum age, 25 years; maximum age, 50 
years. 

Salary $2,400 a year and maintenance. Also 
position of Deputy Superintendent at $1,200, 
with maintenance. 

Application blanks to be had only at Apnlica- 
tion Bureau, Room 1400, Municipal Building, 
Manhattan, or sent by mail on receipt of 4c 
stamps. 


MUNICIPAL CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


SUPERINTENDENT 


(Male and Female). 


Applications for examination for this position 
will be received until 


4 P. M., FRIDAY, 
November (3th. 


A person of strong executive ability required. 
Duties are to plan, organize and manage a pub- 
lie employment bureau on line of business effi- 
ciency. One who has experience with public 
employment agency or in employment depart- 
ment of large organization preferred. 


Age limits 25 to 50. 


Residence in this State is waived. Application 
blanks to be had at Municipal Civil Service 
Sommission, Municipal Building, Room 1400, 
or sent by mail on receipt of 4c stamps. 


MUNICIPAL CIVIL SEx VICE COMMISS ON 


Commissioner of Recreation 


of the City of Cleveland 


Salary $3,000 per annum 


Civil Service examination for the 
above position will be held at the City 
of Cleveland, Ohio on December 7. 


Full information and _ application 
blanks will be furnished on request. 


Address CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
City Hall, Cleveland, Ohio. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Matron for small convales- 
cent children’s home in suburbs of New 
York, to have charge of home and oversight 
of guests. Address 2051, SurvEy. 


WANTED experienced nurse as superin- 
tendent of Visiting Nurse Association in 
suburb of New York State full particulars 
of training and experience and salary re- 
quired to No. 2053, Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN experienced in Boy Work 
wants to find place where he can invest his 
life in a work for the ‘boys of an orphans’ 
home where character-building is the su- 
preme thing. Address 1299, Survey. 


EXPERIENCED housekeeper wishes po- 
sition in hotel or institution. References. 
Address 2011, Survey. 


WANTED position by registered grad- 
uate nurse extensive experience in hospital, 
alcoholic, visiting nursing, diet kitchen and 
social work. Address 2052, Survey. 


EXPERIENCED managing housekeeper 
desires position in school or institution. 
Executive ability, excellent references. Ad- 
dress 2054, Survey. 


EXPERT AVAILABLE 


TRAINED executive officer, considering 
change of position. College and university 
graduate. Seven years’ salaried experience, 
New York and Boston, embracing munic- 
ipal investigation, administration of neigh- 
borhood center, direction of civic and recre- 
ational activities; at present engaged in 
business capacity for organization of na- 
tional scope. Address 2018, Survey. 


GENTLEWOMAN (American) wishes 
institutional position. Experienced social 
secretary and matron of sanitarium. Op- 
timistic, energetic, capable. Best references. 
Address 2043, Survey. 


Experienced FIELD WORKER for 
reform institutions, has had hospital train- 
ing and experience as teacher, seeks position 
in N. Y. city. Address 2044, Survey. 
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forced in a manner “satisfactory” 

these interests. I told them I knew ni 
authority but the laws of Oklahoma an 
the dictate of my own conscience as re 
vealed by Almighty God. 


In the prosecutions which followed 
wholesale disclosures of graft were 
made and thousands of dollars in money 
and land were returned to some 1,38( 
Indian orphan children. We were win- 
ning in all our cases and the result was | 
many people were willing to arbitrate” 
rather than go to court. 

Failing in their efforts to dictate to | 
me, the men back of these moves hel 
a secret meeting in the summer before 
the fourth Legislature and decided te 
“control” the Department of Charities 0 
wreck it. If they could control the legal 
bureau connected with the department) 
and place it in “friendly” hands, th 
department would be saved. From thi 
opening day of the Legislature they 
started a fight on my attorney,—a ma 
who had been prosecuting grafters with- 
out fear or favor. : 


After several weeks he resigned rather ™ 
than further imperil the department. D7 
placed in his stead a young reform work- 
er, a lawyer, who was a prominent mem-~ 
ber of the Y. M. C. A. This attorney, 
Judge Lockridge, they demanded be also 
removed and that in his place I should 
name a lawyer from Muscogee. . . 1 
During the twenty-four hours tha 
they thought I was going to concede 
their demands a notice appeared in the 
Oklahoman stating that “the fight has’ 
stopped on the Department of Charities 
and it will be provided with ample 
funds.” 


I was told I would be given “all the 
money I wanted in the appropriation 
bill” but when I refused to make the 
appointment I was left without money 
for office help, field help, stamps, or 
telephone. I furnished $350 of my own 
money and solicited additional mone 
from my friends, and at this time the 
Department of Charities of Oklahoma is 
financed upon the money of humani- 
tarians and philanthropists—a fitting re- 
ward for doing right in public office in 
a Christian civilization. | 

On two occasions Governor Cruce sent 
stirring special messages to these fren- 
zied law-makers demanding proper pro- 
bate legislation for the protection of the 
Indians. These messages were met with 
derision and insult. The man I refused 
to appoint, was one of the first federal 
probate attorneys appointed by the In- 
dian department to “protect” Indians 
under the new political plan. 


The mass of the people of Oklahoma 
are honest. These politicians and graft 
ers knew this. They feared the awake 
ing which would surely follow a knowl- 
edge of such crookedness. For this 
reason they brought sufficient influence 
to silence the press, and for two years 
no reporter has come to the Department 


: New Books 


OPEN-AIR POLITICS 


1) By JUNIUS JAY. This brilliant story 
iitells of the adventures and conversa- 
Hitions of a hunting party of notable men 
and contains most suggestive discussions 
jof syndicalism and kindred topies. The 
author is a man eminent in public life— 
Mb1.25 net. 
MEDITATIONS ON VOTES 
FOR WOMEN 
| By SAMUEL M. CROTHERS. A quiet 
consideration of the subject, showing 
that the granting of the suffrage to 
Women at the present time is a con- 
servative measure.—$1.00 net. 


} CIVILIZATION AND HEALTH 
_— By WOODS HUTCHINSON. Dr. Hutch- 
inson writes of some of the most impor- 
tant topics pertaining tu the health of 
‘men and women living under the con- 
|ditions of modern life.—$1.50 net. 


PRINCIPLES OF TAXATION 

By HASTINGS LYON. In simple, un- 
technical language, the book presents 
¥ clearly and logically the principles that 
|should control all forms of taxation. 75 
cents net. Postpaid. 


SAMUEL F. B. MORSE 
| By EDWARD L. MORSE. The first 
|}authoritative biography, based on his 
‘letters and journals, of the inventor of 
|the telegraph. 2 vols. Fully illus- 
i trated. $7.50 net. 


WAR’S AFTERMATH 

| By DAVID STARR JORDAN and 
) HARVEY ERNEST JORDAN. An au- 
|thoritative study of the effect of the 
American Civil War on the quality of 
manhood in the South. The startling 
results revealed by this investigation are 
prophetic of what we may expect on an 
even larger scale from the present con- 
flict.—75 cents net, 


| NURSES FOR OUR NEIGHBORS 
| By DR. ALFRED WORCESTER. “It 
| should be read by nurses and physicians 
| alike, and by the public which knows 
| and understands altogether too little of 
| the higher aspects of nursing.’’ Boston 
| dedical and Surgical Journal, $1.25 
| net. 
BIOLOGY AND SOCIAL 

| PROBLEMS 
| By GEORGE HOWARD PARKER. Pro- 
| fessor Parker writes from the point of 
view that “in our endeavor to better the 
conditions of man no facts are more 
| worthy of consideration than those in- 
jpeduded in his natural history.” $1.10 

net, 
THE HYGIENE OF THE CHILD 
| By LEWIS M. TERMAN. An interest- 
| ing discussion of the essential facts of 
the child’s physical development, taking 
/advantage of all recent medical and 
| scientific research. $1.65 net. - 


| THE ABOLITION OF POVERTY 
| By JACOB H. HOLLANDER. This au- 

thoritative and brilliant little book ana- 
| lyzes acutely the various causes of poy- 
| erty and suggests a programme, not so 
| mueh for its cure as for its preveution. 
| 75 cents net. 


WHAT ISIT TO BE FNUCATED? 

By C. HANFORD HENDERSON. “An 
admirably clear and stimulating piece of 
work.” San Francisco Chronicle. $1.50 
net, 


A COURSE IN CITIZENSHIP 
Edited by ELLA LYMAN CABOT and 
others. The development, through care- 
fully selected stories and poems, of an 
ideal attitude of the child towards him- 
self, his comrades, his community, his 
own, and other nations. $1.25 net. 
Postpaid. 
HEALTH WORK IN THE 
SCHOOLS 
By ERNEST BY HOAG and LEWIS M. 
TERMAN. An authoritative treatment 
of the problems involved in health super- 
vision, health examination, and hygiene 
teaching. $1.60 net. Postpaid. 
The postaze is additional excezt where 
marked otherwise. 


Holiday Pulletin sent FREE on request. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, 4 Park St., Boston 


of Charities, except from the country 
papers. The reporters pass my office 
door and visit all other departments of 
state daily. 

In 1907, and again in 1910, I led the 
state democratic ticket in Oklahoma by 
several thousand votes. I was offered 
the chance to run again this year with- 
out opposition, but refused in order to 
make this fight. I was also offered a 
position at $5,000 a year for the next 
four years at Washington, D. C., if I 
would “stay out of Oklahoma politics.” 
I am “staying out” by stumping Okla- 
homa and perfecting county organiza- 
tions to maintain a “people’s lobby” that 
shall protect the “people’s laws.” If we 
win, we shall save the Department of 
Charities, reinstate the legal bureau, and 
force the Legislature to enact laws regu- 
lating probate procedure to protect 
Indians. 

Eight thousand, three hundred dollars 
has already been subscribed by “friends 
of the Indians.” We need five thou- 
sand dollars more to win. The poli- 
ticians have torn down our bills and cir- 
culated all manner of fake stories about 
our cause; but wherever I speak, people 
pack the houses. Our campaign will last 
till the assembling of the Legislature. 
January 10. 

In October, I sought national support. 
I went before the Mohonk conference 
to secure moral support and financial 
aid of the prominent men and women 
who belong to that group of humani- 
tarians. The conference went on record 
strongly favoring civil service and the 
platform adopted by that body contains 
the following lines: 


“In the event that the Oklahoma 
Legislature shall fail to give early and 
adequate protection to these Indians, we 
see no alternative but that the federal 
government should resume full jurisdic- 
tion over all of the ‘restricted’ Indians 
of that state.” 


I am in this fight to the finish. I want 
the people of the United States to stand 
by me until the hand of partisan poli- 
ticians is wrested from the control of 
Indians affairs in Oklahoma and in the 
nation. Stand by me till the Depart- 
ment of Charities and Corrections has 
sufficient funds to intervene in the 
courts of this state to protect every 
minor Indian or white who needs pro- 
tection. Stand by me till a Legislature 
of Oklahoma is brave and honest enough 
to enact into law a probate procedure 
that will protect the property of Indian 
heirs. Stand by me till this farcical 
system of federal political probate at- 
torneys is driven from our fair state. 
Stand by me until the Congress of the 
United States makes appropriations 
ample to protect the Indians under its 
jurisdiction and restore to the civil ser- 
vice every employe under its direction; 
until it rights the wrongs it inflicted 
upon the Indians of Oklahoma when it 
prematurely consolidated the offices of 
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“T have read this story not only with 
the eye but with the ear and with the 
heart, for there is a charm in it, a 
sort of a singing quality—and if I 
were a trained musician I could write 
a symphony under its inspiration, I 
have rarely read anything so self re- 
vealing yet so stimulating to effort, 
if for no other reason than to get out 
of service—among the ASI] ES—the 
BEAUTY which the author has 
reaped for herself. ... ‘‘I trust 
you can give the readers of Zhe Sur- 
vey the whole of the story, or at 
least make it possible for us to get 
it.’"—Professor Edward A. Steiner. 


Beauty for 
Ashes 


By Albion Fellows Bacon 


Is now Published in Book form. 
Illustrated. 12mo. 372 pages. 
Price $1.50 net. 


Dodd, Mead & Company 
Publishers. New York 


War Talk 


Is Unconvincing Unless Backed 
Up With Understanding 


The Real “Truth AboutGermany” 


From the Enzlish Point of View 

By DOULAS i Aceuanae cae 

With an appendix, Great Britain andthe War, 

by A. Maurice Low. Cloth. 12°. $1.00. 

An analysis and refutation of a series of unfounded and 

incorrect statements contained.in a monograph recently 

issued in Germany under the title of ** Truth About 
Germany,” with full text of the monograph. 


Who Is Responsible? A™=sater +n4 


By CLOUDESLEY BRERETON 
Cloth. 16°. 50c. 
A book by one of the educational leaders of England, 
which undertakes to. show how Prussian tradition, 
starting with rederick the Great, has succeeded in cor- 
rupting the Germany of to-day. 


France, Herself Again 
By ERNEST DIMNET 
8. $2.50. 
i betweeu the demoralized France of 
eee Vitel Force of to-day, with a chapter 
on France iu the present war. 


By NORMAN ANGELL 


The Great Illusion 
12°. 428pp. $1.00. 


A study of the relation of Military Power to 
National advamage. 

**\Jo book of similar trend in recent years has caused so 
many men to sit up and take notice.”"—St, Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
2 West 45th St.. New York. 24 Bedford St., London 


ie 


An Excellent 6% Investment for 
Your Present Funds 


Thoroughly secured First Mortgage $500 and $1,000 
bonds of established, growing company. 


Security 3 to 1. 

Excellent earnings. 

Capable management. 

Strong ownership. 

Valuable water power and other rights. 
Strategic location. 


Send for Circular No. 8430A before deciding 
on your Fall investments. 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 10 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 


Benj. H. Tyrrel 


Printer 


Annual Reports, Catalogs, State- 
ments, and all kinds of Printing 
Rush Work a Specialty 


206-208 Fulton Street, New York 


Phones 1136 Cortlandt 
1137 


IN THE HEART OF SHOPPING DISTRICT 


TOWER BROS. STATIONERY CO. 
STATIONERS “*is 


OK ‘SPECIALTY 


poles. 
RETAIL 
MANUFACTURING 


PRINTING, LITHOGRAPHING, ENGRAVING 


BLANK BOOKS TO ORDER, OFFICE, RAILROAD 
AND BANK SUPPLIES 


23 WEST 23d STREET 
TELEPHONE 23293 GRAMERCY 


NEW YORK 


MAIL ORDERS GIVEN 
PROMPT ATTENTION 


The Survey, November 7, 19 | 


superintendent of union agency and con} 
missioner to the Five Civilized Tribd 
and gave $85,000 worth of jobs to poly 
tical “heach med 


And if our state government does ng 
act promptly and protect the Indian} 
under its jurisdiction, I ask you to joil 
me in a movement to have the federg 
government retake the jurisdiction it 
surrendered and thus again bed 
wholly responsible for the protection ¢ 
our Indian citizens—the duty and o 
gation is ours to protect these ne 
at any cost. | 


Christian ethics and ideals. We canno 
afford to permit the destiny of the 
man to be bartered for gold before hi 
passes down with us into the commor 
silence, and both he and his race becom: 
but a memory and a tradition, 4 


MRS. CASEY’S GRIEF 


Rachel Gray Whitco 


HE Stamp Lady had made severa 

more calls that morning than he 
strength or her patience could stan¢ 
and she felt rather sick of it all whe 
she knocked at the door of Mrs. Case 
tenement. In a whirlwind of legs atl 
cotton skirts three children were play 
ing onthe cluttered floor; the inevitabl 
milk bottle stood open on the table; | 
turnip stew was taking more than it 
share of the atmosphere, and Mrs. Case 
herself, red-faced and perspiring, wa 
working over two  wash-tubs_ set 4 
temporarily on two chairs. 


“What a horrible clutter so man 
children make,” thought the Stamp Lady 
disgusted. She began counting out “tw 
tens” and “a twenty-five” rather hut 
riedly, and then she noticed that th 
tears were rolling down Mrs. Casey 
face despite her obvious efforts to pr 
vent them. 


At the Stamp Lady’s quick expressio 
of sympathy Mrs. Casey burst into opé 
crying. and sought refuge in the corné 
of her apron. 


“T ain’t the hard work or nothin’ 
she said, between dry sobs. “It’s on 
when I’m washing, and I’m washing a 
the children’s clothes but his, and the 
I get to crying. He was such an awf 
nice little boy that died last year. Ar 
now I can’t never wash his clothes ar 
more,” 


There came to the Stamp Lad 
standing by the wash-tubs, a glimpse | 
the real meaning of life and love ar 
service; in that brief moment she sa 
that one meant ali three; irrevocab 
bound together. 

When she left, Mrs. Casey wi 
standing in the doorway, drying h 
eyes on her apron, happy that she he 
still six children left to scrub and wa: 
and cook for. 


Half the Story’s in the Printing 


@ In getting out your Reports 
and Appeals a good argument 
is lost in a poorly printed page 


| Dewitt C. Gardner 


HAS HAD THIRTY-NINE YEARS 
EXPERIENCE AS A 


Stationer 
Printer and 


Blank Book 


Manufacturer 


177 Broadway, New York 


| Established 1874 Telephone, Cortlandt 434 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 


(Established 1835) 


KITCHEN UTENSILS 
Cutlery, China, Glassware. 


_ HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 
Brushes, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floors, 
Furniture and Metals. 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY” 


REFRIGERATORS 


METAL LINED, GLASS LINED, 
ENAMELED STEEL LINED, 


THAT ARE 
SANITARY, EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL. 
aes Eee 


A5th St. and Sixth Ave. New York 


Drawing Inks 
Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing Ink 
Taurine Mucilage 
Photo Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 

Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Inks 
and Adhesives 
ipat rself from corrosive 
and li smeline and adhesi 
a the Higgins’ 
M Adhesives. They wil be 
i , they areso sweet, clean, 
A well put ap, and witha so efficient. 
AT DEALERS 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
’ Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth Street 


11,000 Agents to Help in 
Public Health Work. 


THE METROPOLITAN is offering to public health officers the co-operation 
of its 11,000 agents who visit the homes of 10,000,000 policyholders 
every week. 

"THE PRIME MOTIVE is to hasten the day when the working people of - 
the United States wili understand and appreciate the motives which 
inspire health officers in their activities. Then 

THEIR CO-OPERATION can be depended upon for the enforcement of 
laws and ordinances; : 


THEIR HELP can be secured to enable health officers to obtain the appro- 
priations necessary for their work. 


NEEDED LEGISLATION can be secured by the moral pressure which policy- 
holders can bring to bear both through correspondence and by per- 
sonal interviews with aldermen, councilmen and members of state 
legislatures. ; 

THE METROPOLITAN has offered the services of its agents to the health 

officers of cities of 20,000 or more population. 

These men have participated in some notable 

health campaigns. 


QA circular distributed to 300,000 industrial 
policyholders helped enforce the St. Louis 
tenement house ordinance. 

@ In 1913, our agents helped in city cleaning 
campaigns in 35 cities. Some 50 more will be 
added this year. 

@ “The Child,” our booklet on the care of babies 
and young children, is mailed by some health 
officers to addresses taken from their daily records 
of births. 

@ The booklets “Teeth, Tonsils and Adenoids,” 
and “Health of the Worker,” are being used as 
text books in the public schools. 

Q In certain cities, the chil- 
dren of the “Health and 
Happiness League” have 
been organized into juve- 
nile municipalities to aid 
the officials in enforcing 
local ordinances. 


The Metropolitan 
stands for and 
works for 


public health 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com-| 
pany of New York :: 1 Madison Avenue 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


SCRIBNER BOOK 


The Man Behind the Bars . 
By Winifred Louise Taylor | ! 


To gain the confidence of convicts, to know their inner lives, and through this knowledge, to attempt to © 
better prison conditions and methods of punishment throughout the country is Miss Taylor’s life aim. In — 
this book, composed of a series of anecdotes, amusing, pathetic and all intensely interesting, she has em- 
In its sympathy and essentially — 


bodied the experience of many years of concentrated work in this field. 


human quality, the book is thoroughly fascinating and gives the point of view of a class too little known to ~ 


most of us. 


“<The book is extremely interesting and the simple statement of facts forms a strong argument for ~ 
the reforms the author advocates.’ 


The British Empire and the 
United States 


A Review of their Relations During the Century 
of Peace following the Treaty of Ghent 


By William Archibald Dunning 


With an introduction by the Right 
Honorable Viscount Bryce and a 
preface by Nicholas Murray 
Butler. 


This is the psychological moment for 
the appearance of a book which ex- 
plains the century of peace between 
Great Britain and the United States. 
When nearly every world power ex- 
cept the United States is at war, the 
history of our relations with a coun- 
try, one of whose dominions borders 
ours for a distance of 3,000 miles, can- 
not help being intensely interesting and 
helpful to an understanding of war and 
peace and their, underlying causes. 


$2.00 net; postage extra. 


Germany and the Germans 
By Price Collier 


“We shall have war when the Ger- 
man Kaiser touches a button and gives 
an order, and the German people will 


have no-more to-say in the matter than } 


you and I?’ In view of the fact that 
this book appeared a year before the 
present crisis the above sentence from 
the chapter “Frederick to Bismarck” is 
of startling significance. 

New and cheaper edition, 75 cents net. 


Monarchial Socialism in 
Germany 


By Elmer Roberts 


“Mr. Roberts has placed the question 
squarely, clearly before his readers and 


has written a suggestive and most in- } 


teresting book.”—Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 
$7.25 net. 


’"_New York Sun. 


$1.50 net; postage extra. 


Outlines of International Law 
By Charles H. Stockton 


Admiral Stockton’s practical experi- 
ence in dealing with the complex prob- 
lems and delicate situations in connec- 
tion with international law renders 
him. especially well: qualified to speak 
with authority at this moment on a 
subject of such general interest. And 
a book on international law from his 
pen is especially timely since a num- 
ber of works previously published up- 
on the subject have become out of 
date, especially in the body of the 
text, by the changes that have occur- 
red, partly as the results of the re- 
cent tribunals and conferences of The 
Hague, and of the London Naval Con- 
ference of 1909, at which Admiral 
Stockton was the first representative 
of the United States. 

$2.50 met;. postage extra. 


The Modern High School | 


Its Administration and Extension 
By Prof. Charles Hughes Johnston 


It discusses the ways and means of 
making the socializing work of our 
high schools more effective. There is 
no more important problem before the 
student of modern education and the 
views of the twenty-six contributors 
to the volume should prove of the 
utmost interest to everyone engaged in 
educational work. $1.75 net. 


The American Japanese 


Problem 
By Sidney L. Gulick, D D.,M.A. 


Professor’ in Doshisha University, 
Late Lecturer in the Imperial Uni- 
versity, Kyoto, Japan. 

Dr. Gulick’s book, because of its 
moderation and its respect for facts, 
is an important contribution to a sub- 
ject which even now is recognzied as 
of the first moment in diplomatic 
circles.”’—Chicago Record-Herald. 
Illustrated. $1.75 net; postage extra. 


! The Basketry Book 


H 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SO@® 


Una Mary 


One Woman to Another an 
Other Poems | 


The City: 


Democracy 


By Una A. Hunt: 

Here is child idealism, child imagina- — 
tion and the romance of childhood ~ 
which is so often completely forgotten — 
in later life, beautifully described in 
personal reminiscences. A sensiti 
child creates in her fancy a seco 
self embodying her dearest ideals 
The two selves grow up together and © 
eventually become one. The book is” 
rare in its human qualities. 4 
$1.25 net; postage extra. ee 


i 


| 


By Corinne Roosevelt Robinson _ 
“Mrs. Robinson has a gift of poetic — 
thought and expression and an ear for 
the music of poetry which rarely per= © 
mits a discordant line, but it is this” 
constant impression of deep sincerity 
which is her most appealing and dis- 
tinguishing quality.”—Springfield Re-~ 
publican. ' 
$1.25 net; postage extra. 


By Mary Miles Blanchard a 
A carefully prepared, complete guide ~ 
to the ancient craft of interweaving ~ 
reeds—a craft which was probably the 
origin of all the textile arts of the — 
world, Beginning with descriptions of. 
tools and materials the author pro-— 
ceeds by easy stages through all the - 
simpler weaves to the more elaborate 
designs until “in our work we follow 
the Indian idea of making the basket 
the exponent of something within our-_ 
selves.” Svo. Illustrated. 
$2.00 net; postage extra, i 


The Hope of i 3 


By Frederic C. Howe ¥ 
New and Cheaper Edition. “" 
$1.00 net. 7 


